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FEATHER BEDS 

PURIFIED BY STEABI. 


HEAL AND SON 

b H vTirrr ed the ere 1° n 1 {or the W*** of ^hers on a new principle 

by wh ch the ofifeus.ve propert.ea of the quill are evaporated and carried off in steam thereby 

ot only are tlie impurities of the feather itself removed, but they are Tendered quite free from 

"“ th ■“ ”■ » -** <° «... «. a— L” 

Old Beds re-dressed: by this process are perfectly freed from all impurities, and, by expanding 
per lb 3 ’ 18 S y mcreascd ' and conse 1 u ently the bed rendered much softer, at 3d. 


The following are the present prices of new Feathers 


Mixed . . . 

Grey Goose 
Foreign Grey Goose 


Per lb. 
s. d. 
1 0 
1 4 
1 8 


Beat Foreign Grey Goose 
Best Irish White Goose . 
Best Dantzic White Goose 


Per lb. 
8. d. 
2 0 
2 6 
3 0 


HEAL AND SON’S LIST OF BEDDINO 

Sent free, by Post. 

It contains full particulars of WEIGHTS, SIZES, and PRICES, of every description of 
fcnmfn\Tl d r S ? a T’ g that 1>urc!la3ers are enab,ed to j“ d g« the articles best suited to make 
tith thei. ’ 6 “ 38 reSU,3r WUh a FeatUer Bed > OT as Adding 

SUPERIOR FRENCH MATTRESSES, 

of which they, having been the Original Introducers, are enabled to make them of the very finest 
material, (quite equal to the best made in Paris,) at a lower price than any other House. Also, 

GERMAN SPRING MATTRESSES. 

THE EIDER DOWN QUILT 

also, fa to be seen only at their House. It is the warmest, the lightest, and the most elegant 
covering ever introduced, suitable for the Bed, the Couch, or the Carriage. All who have travelled 
on the Comment are aware that no covering produces such extreme warmth, with the same 
weight ; so (hat for Invalids they are a perfect luxury. 

Every description of. BLANKETS, QUILTS, and SHEETINGS. 


HEAL & SON, 

FEATHER DRESSERS AND BEDDING MANUFACTURERS, 

196, OPPOSITE THE CHAPEL, 

TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


No. VIII.— May, 1847. 


DOMBEY & S ON ADVERT I SER. 

This day is published, in One Volume 8vo, price 12s., cloth, 

THE FIFTH EDITION OF 

THE ELEMENTS OF BOTANY, 

STRUCTURAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL. 

WITH A COPIOUS GLOSSARY OP TERMS. 

THE WHOLE ILLUSTRATED WITH MANY HUNDRED WOODCUTS. 

By JOHN LINDLEY, Ph.D., F.R.S. 

This will complete the Series of Elementary Botanical Works by Professor Lindley, of which “ School 
Botany,” and “ The Vegetable Kingdom,” form the other Parts. 

Also, in a few days, 

A NEW EDITION OF THE SCHOOL BOTANY. 

LONDON: BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET. 


This day is published, elegantly half -bound, price 12s., 

THE FIRST VOLUME 

OF THE 

MUSIC BOOK. 


CONTAINING TWENTY ORIGINAL PIECES OF MUSIC, CONSISTING OF SONGS, 
WALTZES, AND QUADRILLES, 

Printed from Engraved Plates , on Paper of the usual Music size . 

CONTENTS. 


u SING, MAIDEN, SING.”— Words by Barry 


“AS THE MOON'S SOFT SPLENDOUR” 


Cornwall, Music by Balfe. 

« THE FALSE FRIEND.”— Words by the late 
Thomas Hood, Music by V. Wallace. 

‘MY HOME MUST BE WHERE’ER THOU 
ART.” — Words by Mark Lemon, Music by 
Mrs. G. A. h Beckett. 

« IN A DREAR-NIGHTED DECEMBER.”— 
Words by Keats, Music by Edward Loder. 

“ WHEN ALONG THE LIGHT RIPPLE.”— 
Words by R. M. Milnes, Music by M. W. 
Balfe. 

“ THE ONE I DARE NOT NAME.” (A 
Ballad.) — Words by Mark Lemon, Music by 
Mis. G. A. a Beckett. 

“ O, HOW HARD IT IS TO FIND.”— Words 
by Campbell, Music by T. G. Reed. 

“ THE VOYAGE OF FANCY.” (Duet.) — 
Words by Mark Lemon, Music by Frank 
"Romer. 

THE CASINO WALTZ.— Music by Mrs. G. A. 
a Beckett. 

“I LOVE THEE.” (A Ballad.) — Words by the 
late Thomas Hood, Music by V. Wallace. 


(A Ballad.) — Music by J. Benedict. 
“LIGHTLY WON IS LIGHTLY HELD.” 
(Duet.) — Words by Mark Lemon, Music by 
Mrs. G. A. a Beckett. 

“ IT IS EVE, LOVE.” (Serenade.)— Words 
by Mark Lemon, Music by Frank Romer. 
THE ALADDIN QUADRILLES. — Music by 
J. H. Tully. 

« THE SAILOR’S BRIDE.” (A Ballad.)— 
Words by Mrs. Crawford, Music by J. 
Nicholls Crouch. 

THE RIDOTTO WALTZ.— Music by Mrs. G. 

“ SPRING AND AUTUMN.” (A Song.) — 
Words by Mark Lemon, Music by Edward 
Loder. 

« THE MAHOGANY TREE.”— Words by W. 

M. Thackeray, Music by Frank Romer. 

“ IT WAS NOT KIND TO LOVE ME SO.” 
—Words by Mrs. Elley, Music by Friedrick 
Wilhelm. 

“ SWEET VILLAGE GREEN.” (A Ballad.) 
—Words by J. Gill, Esq., Music by F. 
Blewitt. 


Hach of the above may be had separately, price 6cZ., and a Part containing two Original Pieces is Published 

every Month, price Is. 

LONDON: PUBLISHED AT THE OFFICE, ST. BRIDE’S AVENUE, FLEET STREET, 
(leading to st. bride’s church) ; 

[AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS AND MUSIC SELLERS. 


advertisements. 


ctbw work: by grace aguix.ah. 

In 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 10s., 

HOME INFLUENCE; 

A TALE FOR MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 

.. A vein of love towards God and Man tun; .side b, 

Of our publication does not allow us to of their children to place the present 

iB to recommend those parents who rega P a ^ er w jj|jout its effect.” — Indian News. , 

rlHSSSSSa ^adVa"n’of a them°m S flmil^wmTeWa domestic harvest worth 

str,ct : 

^i-Th^langaa^e of "oltr^r'elihesl gjntle spirit, the style is plain and simple, and the story franght 
wil^erel-lc W Pnhiishers, „ Paternoster Row. 

NEW WORK BY MR. LEIGH HUNT. 

In a few days will appear in , Volnmes, Post Svo., ^Portrait of ^Author by Sevek*, 

MEN WOMEN, AND BOOKS ; 

, A series oi ess’ays/talks and’ criticisms now first collected. 

by LEIGH HUNT. 

LONDON : SMITH, ELDER & Co., 65, CORNHILL. 


A Romance of the Present Day. 

NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 

A WHIM AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

3 Vols. Post 8vo. £\ ll«* Gd* 

LONDON : SMTTH. ELDER & Co., 65, CORNHILL. _ 


THE LAND WE LIVE IN : 

A PICTORIAL AND LITERARY SKETCH BOOK OP THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 

in Weekly Threepenny- 

the'menwment^^Me^Pnaf 

-equally diversified in the characters an ^ '"^''“V/undeKtood'and described without parcelling it out into 
an!& P “ jSfd-BSR atdthhe", and parishes. The Capital and the Provinces are Unk d 

t0 C was a iS LV SuIet, which we now offer to our twenty-seven 

embodying the most prominent characteeist res _oe ™ I ,JT other sta tes of society will not be over- 
Past can be combined with descriptions of th ® themselves into appropriate subjects for the Pen 

looked Wherever the great features of our own tunes ® h ®P e , hoDe w ill have a permanent value. We 
'and the Pencil, there shall we find the materials for ' **}at me re records of the day; something more 

desire to produce something of less temporary mt without forgetting the great end of being useful, 

amusing than a Book of Antiquities or a Book .of fnBtoU£,™toonlloTg ’ * labouring together upon a 

Our work will combine the various talent of many winns avb the object which he describes or draws, 
wdl-consideredandharmoniouaplan who will whether to the Tra- 

Each sheet will be complete in itself, C n °^Vheefwill contribute towards the formation of a Book, varied m its 
vellbr or the Home-reader. But » and ‘ 11 Penseroso » looked upon the pmturesque 

contents but uniform in its objects. The Poet o the materials of our unpretending prose : B^ncing 

features of the external world as we may look to gainer i „ «« rivers wide,” to “toners and battle- 
from ‘‘russet lawns,” and “mountains,” and - some wide-water’d shore ” or to “ arched 

merits,” “ cities,” and « the busy hum of men : then turning w ^ Qr bcneath „ the hlg h embowed 

walks of twilight groves then lingering in UDOQ m any things, some of which are scarcely picturesque, 

roof” of the dim cathedral. But ice h , av ® ® ls< } ints of irrandeur in their vastness and the ir moral influences, 
some wholly modern, but which * iav ’ e .^ . , at : on an( t the administration of justice ; the halls of science, art, 
The courts and offices of government, legislation and 1 ^ commerce and manufactures ; the havens of maritime 
Ind letters; the seats of in^nnexion with the moral , the manners ard social 

sswss rjszsttszz 10 amuse as we “ as to inforn ” _to " 

and benevolent progress, -to nonri.h a j uat patriot.am continued Weekly. 

NUMBER 1. wmj-p-b ^ 0 3 "st^ r MA y Y!and 8t con 0 .inued Monthly. 

CHARLES KNIGHT, LONDON. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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A NEW NOVEL FOR ONE SHILLING! 

THE BLACK PROPHET, 

A TALE OF IRISH FAMINE. 

BY WILLIAM CARLETON. 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF A NEW SERIES OF STANDARD NOVELS, ENTITLED 

THE PARLOUR LIBRARY. 

“ The cheapest of all the cheap books of the day .”- Liverpool Journal. 

London: SIMMS & M’INTYRE, 13. Paternoster Row; and 26, Donegal Street, Belfast. 


ON MAY FIRST. 

WOOD LEIGHTON; 

OR, A YEAR IN THE COUNTRY. 

BY MARY HOWITT. 


366 pages, cap. 8vo, boards, price One Shilling. 

FORMING THE THIRD VOLUME OF THE PARLOUR LIBRARY. 

A. a specimen of cheap literature, one of the boldest speculations ever attempted."- Cheltenham Journal. 
London: SIMMS & M'INTYRE, 13, Paternoster Row : and 26, Donegal Street, Belfast. 

RQWLAND BRADSHAW: 

(No. VII. MAY 1st.) 

HIS STRUGGLES AND ADVENTURES ON THE WAY TO FAME. 


DEDICATED TO THE YOUNG MEN OP ENGLAND, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ RABY RATTLER.” 

Df the Dramatised portion of which (now playing at the S rrey), the Press says 


The spirited delineations of'character, and well 
wrought humorous sketches of the elite of a P* 0 ™ 11 ' 
cial town are well conceived and well executed. 

If carried out as begun, Rowland Bradshaw ’ will 
deserve the popularity we doubt not he will speedily 
attain.”— Westminster Review. 

“ Full of bustling incident and dramatic situation. 
— Weekly Dispatch. 


“ A decided success.”— Times. 

“Unequivocally successful.”— Sunday Times. 

“ Promises a long run .” — Douglas Jerrold. 

“ Produced with much success.”— Bell's Life. 

“ Has proved a hit ."—Illustrated News. 

“ Quite successful.”— Morning Advertiser. 

“ Rowland Bradshaw, from its great originality 
alone, deserves success .” — Court Journal. 


LONDON: SHERWOOD & CO.; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS 


MR. DOUBLEDAY’ S FINANC IAL HISTORY. 


Just published, in One Volume 8vo, price 12s., bound in cloth, 

A FINANCIAL, MONETARY, AND STATISTICAL 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

FROM THE REVOLUTION OF 1688 TO THE PRESENT TIME ; 


DERIVED PRINCIPALLY FROM OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 

In Seventeen Letters addressed to the Young Men of Great Britain. By THOMAS DOUBLEDAY, Esq., 
in ocveuvcci Author of “ The True Law of Population,’ &c. &c. 

Lucio. How doth that dear morsel, thy Mistress, Pompey ? Ha ! 

Pompky. Troth, Sir, she hath eaten up all her beef, and is now herself in the tub . 

Lucio. Why ’tis good ! It is the right of it 1 

It must be so 1 An unshunned consequence 

Measure for Measure, 

LONDON: EFFINGHAM WILSON, ROYAL EXCHANGE. 


DR. GUliLT ON THE WATER-CURB. 

Just published, 8vo., cloth, 7s., 

T HE WATER-CURE in CHRO- 

NIC DISEASE : an Exposition of the Causes, 
Progress, and Terminations of various Chronic Dis- 
eases of the Digestive Organs, Lungs, Nerves, Limbs, 
aod Skin ; and of their Treatment by Water and other 
Hygienic means. By JAMES MANBY GULLY, M.D. 
Loudon: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


This day is published, No. I., price Sixpence, of 

FAVOURITE FIELD FLOWERS; 

By the Author of 

“THE SENTIMENT OF FLOWERS.” 

Each Number will contain a beautiful coloured 
group of Wild Flowers, accompanied by descriptive 
letter press. , , , 

H aulston & Stoneman, 65, Paternoster- row, London . 


DEDICATED TO HER MAJESTY. 

Price One Shilling. 

T he prince of wales’ 

PRIMER. Edited by H. Mayhew. New Edi- 
tion, with 30i) Illustrations, and Cover printed in gold 
and colours. 

EARLY DAYS OF ENGLISH PRINCES. By 
Mrs. Russell Gray. Illustrated by Franklin. Smal 
4to, price 4s. tinted ; 5s. coloured. 

“ An amusing and instructive book, exquisitely 
illustrated.”— Jerrold. 

INSECT CHANGES; with Illuminated Borders of 
Flowers and Insects, in the highly- wrought style of 
the celebrated “ Hours ” of Anne of Brittany. Super- 
royal l6mo, price 6s. elegantly bound. 

Grant and Griffith, Successors to J. Harris, 
corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


B ERDOE’S light oyer- 

COAT for the Spring and Summer, (intended 
also in warm weather in lieu of an Under-coat.) 

THE WATERPROOF PALLIUM 

possesses especial claims to the attention of the re- 
spectable classes; its superior quality, gentlemanly 
appearance, well-known efficiency and moderate cost 
continue to sustain its established reputation, as the 
most convenient, economical, and permanently po- 
pular Garment ever invented. An extensive assort- 
ment kept to select from, or made to order at a day’s 
notice. — W. BERDOE, Taii.ok and Over-coat 
Maker, 96 , New Bond Street, near Oxford Street ; 
and 69 , Cornhill (North side.) 


7or Purifying: tlie Blood and Strength- 
ening: the Digestive Organs. 

DRENCH’S SARSAPARILLA and 

JL^ CHAMOMILE.— A Genuine Fluid Extract of 
these well-known, valuable Medicines. It is suited 
for either sex, and will prove a certain cure for Indi- 
gestion, Loss of Appetite, Dimness of Sight, Fainting 
Fits, Wasting of the Flesh, Languor, Skin diseases. 
Rheumatic and Nervous affections, and all impurities 
of the Blood, caused by unhealthy climates, too seden- 
tary a life, or other causes. By the diligent use of 
this purifying medicine the energies of the whole 
nervous system will be augmented, a more powerful, 
healthy action of every faculty produced, feebleness, 
and all the deplorable symptoms of disease will 
vanish, and strength and health be restored to the 
feeble and afflicted by its restorative properties. Price 
2s. gd., 4 s. 6d., 11s*, and 22s. each. Prepared only by 
W. A. French, Proprietor of the 

NEW HAIR DYE, 


J 


ONES'S £4 4$. 0 d. Silver, and 

£12 12s. Orf. GOLD LEVER WATCHES, at 338, 


Strand, opposite Somerset House. Warranted not to 
vary more than £ a minute per week. Mathematically 
true and elegant. On receipt of a Post Office Order 
for is. above the Price, one will be forwarded free 
to any part of the Kingdom. 


M ECHI’S NEW SHOW-ROOMS 

(or PAPIER MACH IE MANUFACTURES, 
4, Leadenhall- street, London. — MECHI, determined 
to carry out his principle of being in the foremost 
rank, has brought out some most superb and novel 
specimens in PAPIER MACHIE. Finding it im- 
possible to display them advantageously in his former 
space, he has, at considerable expense, fitted up a 
splendid show-room, to which he invites all those 
who are desirous of seeing the most brilliant speci- 
mens this country can produce. It is not expected 
that visitors will purchase, although, of course, 
Mechi will be quite happy to tempt his customers and 
supply their wants. His principle is, and always 
will be, to exchange or return the money for any 
article purchased of him that may be disapproved. 
This binds him to quality. He has always found that 
his customers never leave him, because they are 
always satisfied. Among the recherchfe specimens of 
Papier Mache articles will be found some decorated 
with admirable copies of Edwin Landseer’s most po- 
pular and modern paintings ; together with some 
exquisite landscapes of Windsor Castle, Virginia 
Water, the Isle of Wight, &c. 


TO THE LADIES. 


The high and universal celebrity which 


guaranteed price 2s. 6d. and 21s., 309, Holborn, two 
doors west of Chancery Lane. 


T O INVIGORATE THE Con- 
stitution and OBTAIN HEALTH USE 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS.— Persons of studious or se- 
dentary habits, who are falling into illness for the 
want of exercise and fresh air, should, especially at 
this season of the year, take for two or three weeks a 
course of Holloway’s Pills, which will thoroughly in- 
vigorate the system, and give a perfect circulation to 
the blood, and thus all languid feelings will disappear, 
and the gross humours be mildly purged from the 
body. Those who cannot take proper exercise and 
fresh air will derive from this fine medicine so great 
a benefit, as will perfectly astonish them, by becoming 
again so hale, so strong, and so vigorous. Sold by 
all Druggists; and at Professor Holloway’s Establish- 
ment, 244, Strand, London. 


E ase and comfort in 

I SHAVING.— B. and S. COWVAN’S CANTON 
STROP, or Quadrilateral Chinese Razor Sharpener, 
patronised by H.R.H. Prince Albert, renders shaving 
pleasant to a tender skin. The keenest edge may be 
given to the bluntest razor. Testimonials of its ex- 
cellence have been received from that eminent sur- 
geon, Aston Key, Esq., as well as from other profes- 
sional and scientific individuals. May be had of the 
inventors, B. and S. Cowvan, 164, Fenchurch Street, 
and of all perfumers, &c. Prices, 5*. 6d., 7s. 6d, 
9s. 6 d.: Canton razor paste. Is. per packet; vege- 
table shaving powder, Is. 6d. per box, and peculiarly 
tempered razors, &c. 


/CHUBB’S LOCKS AND FIRE- 

V.7 PROOF SAFES.— CHUBB’S New Patent De- 
tector Locks give perfect security from false Keys, 
and also detect any attempt to open them. 

CHUBB’S Patent Fire-proof Safes and Boxes are 
the best preservatives of deeds, books, plate, &c.,-from 
fire and thieves. 

Cash Boxes, and Japan Deed Boxes, Street Door 
Latches with very neat Keys. 

C. CHUBB and SON, 5 7 , St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
London ; and 28, Lord-street, Liverpool. 


ROWLAND’S KALYDOR 

continues to maintain, as an active yet mild and 
soothing extirpator of all impurities of the skin, is, 
during the period of Spring, most pleasingly evinced. 
This preparation, eminently balsamic , restorative , and 
invigorating , is equally celebrated for safety in appli- 
cation, as for unfailing efficacy in removing all impu- 
rities and discolorations; and imparting a healthy 
freshness and transparency of Skin and Complexion. 
Its universally great demand excites the cupidity of 
unprincipled Shopkeepers, who give the title of 
“ KALYDOR ” to compounds of their own manu- 
facture, of the most deleterious character, containing 
mineral astringents utterly ruinous to the Com- 
plexion, and, by their repellent action, endangering 
health. It is therefore imperative on purchasers to 
see that the words “ROWLAND’S KALYDOR ” are 
on the wrapper. 

Price 4s. 6 d. and 8*. 6 d. per bottle. Sold by the 
Proprietors, at 20, Hatton Garden, London, 
and by all respectable Chemists and Periumers. 


HE ATRAPILATORY, or 

LIQUID HAIR DYE; the only dye that really 
answers for all colours, and does not require re-doing 
but as the hair grows, as it never fades or acquires 
that unnatural red or purple tint common to all other 
dyes. BOTANIC WATER and BEAR’S GREASE.— 
When the hair is becoming thin and falling off, the 
only effectual remedy besides shaving the head is the 
use of the two above-named articles, applied alter- 
nately — the botanic water to cleanse the roots from 
scurf, and as a stimulant, and the bear’s grease as a 
nourisher. THE NEW TOOTH-PICK BRUSH, tho- 
roughly cleansing between the teeth, when used up 
and down, and polishing the surface when used cross- 
ways. The hair warranted never to come out. The 
UNION and TRIPLE HAIR BRUSHES. The 
DOUBLE ANTIPRESSURE NAIL BRUSH. The 
MEDIUM SHAVING BRUSH. The RAILWAY 
STROP and POWDER. 

The above new and elegant articles, in addition to 
a very extensive assortment of beautiful PERFUMES, 
are the sole MANUFACTURES and INVENTIONS 
of MESSRS. ROSS AND SONS, 119 and 120, Bishops- 
gate- street, London. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CLARKE’S PATENT MORTAR LAMPS & LAMP MORTARS. 

THESE incomparable night lamps are now manufactured in beautifully plain, 
coloured, and painted glass, and in papier mache, which, with the great improve- 
ments that have been made in the Lamp Mortars, render them, without exception, 
the most elegant and perfect night light ever invented. Price of Lamps, Is. 6rf. and 
upwards; Mortars Jd. per box, doub'e boxes is. 2 d. each. Clarke’s Patent Nursery 
Lamps.— This Lamp burns the patent lamp mortars, and will be found invaluable, 
not only in the nursery but in the bachelor’s room. It will keep hot a quart of water 
or a pint of food and pint of water, at an expense of one halfpenny for six hours, be- 
sides serving as an excellent night light. It is entirely free from smell or smoke, 
and may be carried about with perfect safety. — May be obtained retail from most re- 
spectable ironmongers, grocers, and oilmen in the kingdom, and wholesale at the Patentee’s Lamp Manufactory, 
55, Albany Street, Regent’s Park. 




DEFORMITIES OF THE CHEST 
AND SPINE. 

EAG LAND’S newly. invented INVISIBLE SPINE SUP- 
PORTERS will be found well deserving the attention of the 
medical profession, and of persons suffering under Spinal 
deformity and its consequences. As any attempt at a de- 
scription must needs fall short of giving a correct idea of 
the plan itself, Mr. Eagland solicits an inspection. They 
are beautifully simple and eminently successful, quite im- 
perceptible, and conceal the deformity from the keenest 
observer. Mr. E. has the pleasure to add, that he is em- 
powered to refer to ladies of the highest respectability as 
to the remedial effects produced by their use. 

21, COVENTRY STREET, HAYMARKET, LONDON. 

*** Hours ll till 6. 



STOOPING OF THE SHOULDERS Sc CONTRACTION OF THE CHEST 


Are entirely prevented, and gently and effectually removed in 
Youth, and Ladies and Gentlemen, by the occasional use of the 

IMPROVED ELASTIC CHEST EXPANDER, 

which is light, simple, easily applied, either above or beneath 
the dress, and worn without any uncomfortable constraint or 
impediment to exercise. To Young Persons especially it is 
highly beneficial, immediately producing an evident IM- 
PROVEMENT in the FIGURE, and tending greatly to prevent 
the incursion of PULMONARY DISEASES; whilst to the In- 
valid, and those much engaged in sedentary pursuits, such as 
Reading or Studying, Working, Drawing, or Music, it is found 
to be invaluable, as it expands the Chest and affords a great 
support to the back. It is made in Silk ; and can be forwarded, 
per post, by Mr. ALFRED BIN YON, Sole Manufacturer 
and Proprietor , No. 40, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, London ; or full particulars, with Prices and Mode 
of Measurement, on receipt of a Postage Stamp. 


UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 

KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES 

Are indispensably necessary during the present changeable weather, both for the Cure and Prevention of Coughs, 
Asthmatic, and all Pulmonary Complaints. 




Prepared and sold in Boxes, Is. l£d., and Tins, 2s. gd., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, 
Chemist, &c., No. 79, St. Paul’s Church Yard, London. 

Sold retail by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the Kingdom. 

IMPORTANT TESTIMONIALS. 


Copy of a Letter from Colonel Hawker, (the well- 
known Author on “ Guns and Shooting ”f. 

Longparish House , near Whitchurch, 
Hants, October 21 st, 1846, 

Sir,— I cannot resist informing you of the extra- 
ordinary effect that I have experienced by taking only 
a few of your Lozenges. I had a cough for several 
weeks, that defied all that had been prescribed for me ; 
and yet I got completely rid of it by taking about half 
a small box of your Lozenges, which I find are the 
only ones that relieve the cough without deranging 
the stomach or digestive organs. 

I am, Sir, your humble servant, 

P. Hawker. 

ro Mr, Keating, &c., 79, St. Paul’s Church Yard, 
London. 


RESTORATION OF VOICE BY KEATING’S 
COUGH LOZENGES. 

Glasgow , 12 th January, 184/. 

Sir, — I have great pleasure in informing you of the 
great good your excellent Cough LozeDges have done 
me. In December, 1845, I caught a severe cold from 
riding two or three miles one very wet night, which 
settled in my lungs, and quite took away my voice, 
so that I could not speak above a whisper from that 
time until December last. I tried all kinds of medi- 
cines, but they were of no avail. I was then advised 
to try your Lozenges, which I did only to please my 
friends; but before I had finished a 2s. 9d. tin, my 
voice, to my great joy, came back as strong as ever. 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 

James Martin. 

Thomas Keating, Esq. 


N’.B- To prevent spurious imitations, please to observe that the words Keating’s Cough Lozenges ” are 
on the Government Stamp of each Box. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 


NUMBER ONE, SAINT PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 



DAKIN AND COMPY., TEA MERCHANTS. 

The BEST COFFEE, whether choice old Mountain Mocha or Jamaica, 2s. per pound. 

COFFEES, mellow in ripeness and richness of flavour, Is. 6 d. and Is. 8 d. per pound. 

Gocd strong, full-flavoured Coffees, is. 2d. and Is. 4 d. per pouud. 

Inferior kinds from Qd. per pound and upwards. 

These are the prices of some of our Coffees. The best is 2s. per pound— and the Best is the Best— if people 
can only get hold of it— but how few can ! and why ? Because they are always being told that tne nest can be 
supplied at Is. Qd. per pound— now the best can not be sold at that price. Our Best is 2s. per pouud, and we 
trut>t we 

HAVE WOW ESTABLISHED ^ _ . 

it as the Best ; for it is in reality the very best and choicest old Coffee imported. It is far better than the Best 
of the Bests frequently spoken of; it is in verity and truth the very Best, and we pledge ourselves most sincerely 
that it shall give every and unqualified satisfaction to the consumer. Taste and prove its excellence. 

Again, we respectfully solicit attention to the Coffee we sell at is. 8 d. per pouud, and invite comparison. 

THE PRINCIPLE v 44 

to which we look for success, with that commonly known as the Best, and if ours be not the better, we are con- 
tent that all our assertions be considered vain and empty ; and so convinced are we of the superior quality of 
this widely approved good Coffee, that we are satisfied to stand or fall by the result. 

To enable the public to prove as much as possible, without tastirg the Coffee, the truth of what we nave just 
stated, we will endeavour to show the present market value of some of the principal sorts, as space will not per- 
mit us mentioning many, and we will add the price at which we are in the habit 

OF SELLING RETAIL. 



Price 

per cwt for 
Raw Coffee. 

■ •- 

British duty. 

Selling price at “ Number One,** 
for rousted Coffee. 




At> p 






J1L per i 


Ct* JJ 01171 CL • 

JAMAICA, ordinary to middling 

S. 

28 to 

s. 

70 

4 d and 5 per cent. 

s. d. 
84 0 

s. d. 
to 144 8 

or 0 

d. s. d. 

9 to 1 34 

Good middling to fine qualities .. 

75 „ 

130 

4d and 5 per cent. 

149 o 

,, 224 0 

,, 1 

4 „ 2 0 

CEYLON, ordinary to low m ddling 

40 „ 

58 

4 d and 5 per cent. 

107 4 

„ 130 8 

,, n 

114 „ 1 2 

Middling to fine plantation 

6 o „ 

96 

id and 5 per cent 

133 0 

177 4 

,, l 

H >. 17 

BERBICEand DEMERARA 

30 „ 

80 

4 d and 5 per cent. 

88 8 

,, 156 4 

,, 0 

9* „ 1 4g 

DOMINICA and ST. LUCIA 

30 ,, 

75 

4 d and 5 per cent. 

133 0 

,, 151 8 

„ 0 

94 „ 1 44 

MOCHA 

50 „ 

11)0 

6 d and 5 per cent. 

144 8 

„ 224 0 

„ 1 

34 ,, 20 

COSTA RICA 

33 ,, 

60 

fid and 5 per cent. 

121 4 

,, 156 4 

„ 1 

1 „ 1 42 

JAVA 

36 „ 

54 

6 d and 5 per cent. 

128 4 

,, U0 4 

„ 1 

It „ 14 

CUBA, &c. &c 

37 .. 

80 

r— 

6d and 5 per cent. 

1 28 4 

182 0 

.. 1 

it - 1 74 


By the above list it will be noticed that we supply the public retail not only 

AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 

but AT 7fIERCHANTS' PRICES, which, being ourselves merchants, we are enabled to do and give them 
every advantage. This is the principle un which our business was based, and wh ch has already met with such 
gratifying and remunerating success, for prosperity and public favour has hitherto attended, and we re-pectfully 
hope will ult mately crown our great undertaking, the object of which has been to bring the growers and pro- 
ducers of, we may now say, the necessaries of liie in direct communication with the consumers, more particu- 
larly for the great benefit of the latter. 

The visitors to London are fearlessly assured, that they may save a considerable portion of their railway ex- 
penses by purchasing Coffees as well as Teas 

AT WUm&ER OKIE, SAINT PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 

which is the very centre of England’s Metropolis, anu a position more easily identified than ahy in 

LONDON. 

DAKIN AND COMPY., TEA MERCHANTS, 

AGKJfIS WANTED. 
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PARASOLS. 

In returning thanks for the very great patronage 
they have received, W. & J. SANGSTER beg to 
call the attention of Ladies to an improvement in 
Parasols, which they have registered under the title 
of the Indian. 

This invention consists of an invisible band of elas- 
tic material, which, by contracting when the Parasol 
is closed, keeps it so at the will of the wearer. 

Every lady well knows that the silk of a Parasol is 
cut before it is fairly worn out, by the friction of the 
ring, which has hitherto been indispensable on 
account of the inconvenience attending bands and 
clasps of all descriptions. 

S ANGST ERS, Patentees of the Sylphide Parasol, 

140, REGENT STREET; 10, EOYAl EXCHANGE; & 94, FLEET STREET. 



^ Reform your Tailors' Bills 1 1 


l 

fS 

ifi 


Noblemen and Gentlemen visiting the Siiow-Rooms and inspecting the 

IMMENSE STOCK OF FIRST - QUALITY GOODS, 

AT THE 

CITY CLOTHING ESTABLISHMENT, 

40, LOM BARD-STREET, 

Will prove that a GOOI> Fit, GOOD Quality, and G0013 Taste, are to be 

obtained at Unparalleled low ^Prices! 

Suit of best Quality, Hew Colors & Patterns, £, 3 12 6. 

Superfine Dross Coat 2 7 6 

Extra Imperial Saxony, the best 

that is made 2 15 0 

Superfine Frock Coat, Silk facings, 2 10 0 
Cloth or Cass. Trousers, 17s 6d. to 1 5 0 

Beautiful patterns, Summer Trou- 
sers, 10s. Gd. per pair, or 3 pair for 1 10 0 
New Summer\Vaistcoats,7&.,or3 — 1 0 0 
Splendid Silk Valencia Dress 

Waistcoats, 10s. 6d. each, or 3 for 1 10 0 
Morning Coats and Dressing Gowns, 15 0 
Petersham Great Coats, bound, 

and Silk Velvet Collar 2 2 0 

Camlet Cloaks, lined all through, 110 

Cloth Opera Cloaks 1 15 0 

Spanish Cloaks, a complete circle 

of nine and a half yards 3 3 0 

Footman’s Suit of Liveries, best 

Cloth 330 

Cloth and Tweed Fishing or Travel- 
ling Trousers, 13s. 6d. per pair. 

CONTRACTS BY THE YEAR, ori- « * 
ginally introduced by E. P. D. g 

and SON, having gained them such ^ 
Unequalled Fame — their Prices igi 
being the Lowest ever of- 
fered — they still recommend it to ^ 
every Gentleman ’n whom ECONOMY 
and REGULARITY are objects. ^ 

Two Suits per year, Superfine .... 7 7 0 
Extra Saxony, the best that is made 8 6 0 ^ 

Three Suits per year 10 17 0 £ 

Extra Saxony, the best that is made, 12 5 oB 

Four Suits per year 14 6 Op 

Extra Saxony ditto ......15 18 0^ 

BEST & CHEAPEST HOUSE FOR BOYS’ CLOTHING.® 

JSk jfl&k Skeleton Dresses, 6s. 1 Tunic & Hussar Suits, 30s. | Camlet Cloaks, 8s. 6d. | Cloth do., 15&. 6d. 

• M erc h*nts requiring large Quantities, and Gentlemen and Officers going Abroad, will find 

s sm i Lombard-st. the Cheapest House In London ! » 



4©, lomfoard-streei,— Established A.D. 1184. 
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A DVERTISEM ENTS. 


BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH 

NEW ROAD, LONDON. 

XHB HVCLUN or MORrso^^ SYSTEM Or MEDICINE. 

triumph of the me^TIiberty of the subject 

but not BECAUSE DR. CRONIN has been acquitted. ’ 

M iss COLLIE R’S CASE. 


By the medical liberty of the subject, Hvgeists 

Treat r thei ! ^ f ““ per8 °" s of age to 

tieat their diseases, and not blindly to trust them- 

?f mL'cm? h T d ^ ° f 0thers- U is 1 uito clear that 

if Miss Collier had not been completely under the 
tnumb of the Doctors, she would still be alive but 
as it was, she took the deadly draught prescribed for 
10r ,/ p , ru . sslc ac,d > in common use with the Faculty) 
with blind confidence! and almost immediately 
afterwards fell down dead. No Hyeeist could 

Zn'T d ■ th ,' S ’ because he knows that all such 
,. y . C emica ] preparations are poisons, and not 
medicines, and he therefore avoids them. It is 
therefore contended that the case of Miss Collier is 
a triumphant proof of the necessity for every person 
to understand this important question; M other 
vords, that the subject may be at liberty to judge 
for himself in matters of health and disease, and not 
blindly trust to others. ’ 

rated i8 ( , upward8 of years since Hygeists have agi- 
tated this important question, « The Medical 

^ ber y . ° f the Subject:’— That it is one of para- 
mount importance no one can doubt. That it 
8 ^' kc8 f at th ® interests of the medical body must be 
tWtm d° 31 ’ 8mc . e . lt “ U8t tend to do away with 

whl d r Ce ? rV1SU f 0fmedicalpracti « on ®r 8 (from 
which doctors derive their fortunes), by enabliL all 

persons to be their own doctors. Hemfe the violent 
opposition Of doctors to Hygeists. Within the last few 
y ars eveiything seems to conspire and rise in judg- 
ment against the medical profession. The numerous 
CMes of secret poisonings throughout the country 
effected with what doctors use as medicines, are in 
pom -for such cases they are indirectly responsible. 

wwT'V ' de8pa,r . have Bon® to Parliament for 
what they term protection, but their case is socoui- 

m th V 1 e i eSted a ' a “ he y cannot be heard ; they say 
t ^ e8 - re V D ° ga « the8e people end prevent 
their advertising the truth in the newspapers, and let 
us alone be the parties to administer physic to the 
people and receive the fees." This is really what 
they have the modesty to require. How Sir James 

How rjll b h “ prop08itionis known to ail the world. 

Weir * n by any ° tller hone8t minister may 
be pretty well guessed. If medicine were what doctor 
say it is, and that such deadly chemical preparations as 

prussicacid, strychnine, & c ., were necessary^ the cure 

of diseases, where would be the necessity of their 
asking protection from Parliament? but ^t is just 

suchTJl 6 Pe ° Ple ^ b ?S innin S to ^<1 out that all 
smh deadly preparations have been introduced by the 

faculty, not with a view to cure diseases, but with 
the vrnw to rivet their monopoly on a too-confiding 
public, that that public is now forsaking them on all 

"£*■ /l mg tha ? they Can cure th emselves better 
Without than with their advice and medicines,— qy 

« therefore comes to this-do away with 
all these deadly chemical preparations in use by 


doctors, and there is nothing to prevent « The 
Medical Liberty of the subject,” which Hygeists 
contend for. Let there be no poisons left in the 
way of the people— at present no one is safe— our 
lives are in the hands of the chemist, and chemistry 
has been most falsely allied to medicine. In short 
the only difference between the wilful poisoner and 
the doctor is only a question of a few grains or 
drops ! ! ! Should this be so ? 

Bearing upon this most important question, the 
British College of Health have much pleasure in 
placing before thepublic.a representation of the piece 
or plate presented to Joseph Webb, then of York 
but now of the Bell Hotel, Scarborough, Hygeian 

4s e nnn° r “ at placc - 11 is tho contribution of 
48,000 persons at one penny each, and must prove 
to even our enemies, the Doctors, that there are 
many who view with detestation their poisonous 
trade, and the present dark proceedings of a certain 
portion of the medical world, to enslave the liberties 
ot mankind in matters of medical belief. 

T he public have heard of this dreadful case of 
Miss Collier s, because Dr. Cronin happens to be a 
German M.D., that is, because he has paid his fees 
tor his diploma, amounting to £20 or £30, to Ger- 
man professors. If he had paid the fees to English 
professors, there can be no doubt that the affair 
would have been hushed up. There might have 
been an inquest, it is true, but the death would 
have been assigned, as usual, to some disease of the 
heart or brain ; most certainly, no English doctor 
would have been sent on his trial for manslaughter 
Hygeists contend, that since English M.D.’s make 
use of these deadly poisons, as well as German 
M.D s, there is no difference between the one and 
the other. With respect to the question of fees for 
diplomas, it is solely a matter of pecuniary interest 
between the doctors, and one for which the public 
do not care. a rush. 


On the subject of Dr. Cronin’s trial th< 
British College of Health have received the fol. 
lowing letter. 

To Messrs. Morison. 

WaS much amuse d to see how this case wa« 

CG C K OLKR1DOE < an excellent man, put a stop 
to the case because, as hp «aiH n f H “ stop 

arising upon the evident 

^eciear, however, that the unfortunate young lLv 
Miss Collier, was poisoned by prussic ac : dffor she fell 

Sp0t -* ° f this there can be no doubt but 

!h° Q f D u lfc a PP ears 18 to be responsible ! The only regret 
that Hygeists can have in the acquittal of Dr Cronf" 
is, that such a verdict gives a sort of sanction tn tho 
poison tra de. Many victims to poison will fall in con 
sequence of that verdict. Who can think of thi 
contradiction between the chemists on the trial with 8 
out feelings of disgust? Oh yes, the doctors Their" 
diplomas and poisons, were to be propped up through 
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thick and thin. Verily, Sirs, if this is the way in which 
justice is to be administered, I shall begin to think 
with Lord Denman, that it is all “a delusion, a 
mockery, and a snare.” One question I wish to ask 
the public, the Judges among the rest— have they 
reflected upon the responsibility they incur by sup- 


porting a false system of medicine? if they do so in 
ignorance, they are of course absolved, but if the con- 
trary, they are guilty of one of the greatest crimes in 
the eyes of God. 

Yours, &c., 

A Lookbr-on. 


PIECE OF PLATE, VALUE £200, PRESENTED TO Mr. JOSEPH WEBB, 
(HYGEIAN AGENT TO THE BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH,) OF YORK, BUT 
NOW OF THE BELL HOTEL, SCARBOROUGH, YORKSHIRE. 
MANUFACTURED BY Messrs. RUNDELL AND BRIDGE, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 




To Mr JOSEPH WEBB, op Yoxk, 

CI)t£ <£pergne i$ presented 

BY CONTRIBUTION, 

From upwards of 48,000 advocates 
For the Medical Liberty of the Subject and 
ENKlMIES to persecution 
This 12th day of January, 1835. 


The British College op Health feel much pleasure in informing Hygeists that JOSEPH WEBB and his 
family are in the enjoyment of excellent health. In a letter lately received from that worthy man, he says, 
“ I hope to keep it (the piece of plate) as long as I live, "then to go down as an heir-loom to my family.” 
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A DVERTISEM ENTS. 


™ E C^TLEIVIAN'S REAL HEAD OF HAIRTorTNVISIRLE^FRiTk^ 

BLE peruke. 




F. BROWNE’S INFALLIBLE MODE OF 
the“loose head in maaner0f “ Ieavin ^ 

MEASURING 
As dotted 

1 to 1. 

THE HE 
Inches. 

IAD. 

Eighths 

eachway 1 as^relpiir ed ^ t0 * he P ° U > SS deep 

As dotted 

2 to 2. 



one Temple to the other, across the rise 
or Grown of the head to where the Hair grows 

As marked 

3 to 3. 


' 1 



THE CHARGE for THIS UNIQUE head ~0F HAIR ONLY £1 10,. 


/v ^ 
(& BETTS 


»i FRERES W) 


co PATENT^.} 


Brown 4 s, 6d. per bottle ( 
Pale 5s. ditto. 


3s. per bottle. 



ec , 


10«. per doz. large bottles 
7s. per doz. small ditto 
exclusive of carriage from 
London. 


THE STANDARD OF COGNAC 

rnTTV PATTmrn THE BEST FOREIGN BRANDY. ' 

T pLcli T y E t ^ T p ate ®^i\ p ^ND THE GENUINE SELTERS WATER, 

tion, can be obtained throughout Oj^n^doroj^to^espTCtfTOprteeB aboTO^entiontuE'or'at 6 *’** 118 * 

9 6 - ST. JOHN’S STREET. LONDON 


THE 



LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE 

Th „ Nos - 247 • 249 > and 25 >. BEGENT STREET, two doors from Oxford Street. U ® Ej 

utility. ™ P has° v^^be^a^oum^o^n^nvenfenc^andVegret^o 81161111011 ° f the h Nobim > , aad I-dies to its great 

General Mourning Warehouse where everv Hod*,.,'.;- m <r a X be completely obviated by a visit to the London 
for Mourning Dresses, Gloves/llosiery and Hab/rffZ,° f Paramatta, Alapine, Bombasin, Merino, and Crape 

where everything necessary for a comD'lefe^irfiFn^ i? 7, 0811 be bought on the most reasonable terms and’ 
rienced Artistes, with the strictest anembntn^ M ma J be had ’ a " d made up, if required, by expe- 

ls always kept made up, sothatLadiesmavbv a l and f C " nom y- Widows’ and Fam.ly MourSfg 
or household), have it for warded to them m Tow„ N o°r te r„ d .f„ S ^ V '. 0 i”:, a J ni ” E . re< t uire . d ^jther for tl 


or household), have it for warded to themtn Towif^r descriptive °* Mourning required (either for themselves 


• ■'** -cwcuciy lur mourning. 

W. C. Jay & Co., 247, 249, and 251, Regent-street. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

FLORENCE SOLITARY, AND THE MIDSHIPMAN MYSTERIOUS. 

Florence lived alone in tlie great dreary house, and day succeeded day, 
and still she lived alone ; and the blank walls looked down upon her with 
a vacant stare, as if they had a Gorgon-like mind to stare her youth and 

beauty into stone. . . 

No magic dwelling-place in magic story, shut up in the heart of a thick; 
wood, was ever more solitary and deserted to the fancy, than was her father s 
mansion in its grim reality, as it stood lowering on the street : always 
by night, when lights were shining from neighbouring windows, a blot 
upon its scanty brightness; always by day, a frown upon its never-smiling 

face. # 

There were not two dragon sentries keeping ward before the gate of this 
abode, as in magic legend are usually found on duty over the wronged inno- 
cence imprisoned; but besides a glowering visage, with its thin lips parted 
wickedly, that surveyed all comers from above the archway of the door, 
there was a monstrous fantasy of rusty iron curling and twisting like 
a petrifaction of an arbour over the threshold, budding in spikes and 
-corkscrew points, and bearing, one on either side, two ominous extin- 
guishers, that seemed to say, “Who enter here, leave light behind! 
There were no talismanic characters engraven on the portal, but the house 
was now so neglected in appearance, that boys chalked the railings and 
the pavement — particularly round the corner where the side wall was 
and drew ghosts on the stable door ; and being sometimes driven oft 
by Mr. Towlinson, made portraits of him, in return, with his ears growing 
out horizontally from under his hat. Noise ceased to be, within the 
shadow of the roof. The brass band that came into the street once a week, 
in the morning, never brayed a note in at those windows ; but all such 
company, down to a poor little piping organ of weak intellect, with an 
imbecile party of automaton dancers, waltzing in and out at folding doors, 
fell off from it with one accord, and shunned it as a hopeless place. 

The spell upon it was more wasting than the spell that used to set 
enchanted houses sleeping once upon a time, but left their waking fresh- 
ness unimpaired. The passive desolation of disuse was everywhere 
silently manifest about it. Within doors, curtains, drooping heavily, lost 
their old folds and shapes, and hung like cumbrous palls. Hecatombs of 
furniture, still piled and covered up, shrunk like imprisoned and forgotten 
men, and changed insensibly. Mirrors were dim as with the breath of 
years. Patterns of carpets faded and became perplexed and faint, like 
the memory of those years’ trilling incidents. Boards, starting at unwonted 
foot-steps, creaked and shook. Keys rusted in the locks of doors. Damp 
started on the walls, and as the stains came out, the pictures seemed to 
go in and secrete themselves. Mildew and mould began to lurk in closets. 
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Fungus trees grew in corners of the cellars. Dust accumulated, 
nobody knew whence nor how; spiders, moths, and grubs were heard of 
every day. An exploratory black-beetle now and then was found im- 
movable upon the stairs, or in an upper room, as wondering how he got 
there. Eats began to squeak and scuffle in the night time, through dark 
galleries they mined behind the panelling. 

, f x ?. aT J. ^gnificenee of the state rooms, seen imperfectly by the 
doubtful light admitted through closed shutters, would have answered 
weU enough for an enchanted abode. Such as the tarnished paws of 
gilded bons, stealthily put out from beneath their wrappers ; the marble 
lineaments of busts on pedestals, fearfully revealing themselves through 
veils; the clocics that never told the time, or, if wound up by any chance, 
told it wrong, and struck unearthly numbers, which are not upon the dial • 
the accidental tmklings among the pendant lustres, more startling than 
alarm-bells ; the softened sounds and laggard air that made their way 
among these objects, and a phantom crowd of others, shrouded and hooded 
and made spectral of shape. But, besides, there was the great stair- 
case, where the lord of the place so rarely set his foot, and by which his 
little child had gone up to Heaven. There were other staircases and 
passages where no one went for weeks together ; there were two closed 
rooms associated with dead members of the family, and with whispered 
recollections of them; and to all the house but Florence, there was a gentle 
figure moving through the solitude and gloom, that gave to every lifeless 
tiung a touch of present human interest and wonder. 

For Florence lived alone in the deserted house, and day succeeded day, 
and still she lived alone, and the cold walls looked down upon her with a 
vacant stare, as if they had a Gorgon-like mind to stare her youth and 
beauty into stone. 

The grass began to grow upon the roof, and in the crevices of the base- 
ment paving. A scaly crumbling vegetation sprouted round the window- 
sills. fragments of mortar lost their hold upon the insides of the unused 
chimneys and came dropping down. The two trees with the smoky trunks 
weie blighted high up, and the withered branches domineered above the 
leaves. Through the whole building, white had turned yellow, yellow 
nearly black; and since the time when the poor lady died, it had slowly 
become a dark gap in the long monotonous street. 

But Florence bloomed there, like the king’s fail* daughter in the story, 
er books, her music, and her daily teachers, were her only real com- 
pamons, Susan Nipper and Diogenes excepted : of whom the former, in 
ler attendance on the studies of her young mistress, began to grow quite 
earned herself, while the latter, softened possibly by the same influences, 
would lay his head upon the window-ledge, and placidly open and shut 
ms eyes upon the street, all through a summer morning ; sometimes prick- 
mg up Ins head to look with great significance after some noisy dog in a 
cart, who was barking his way along, and sometimes, with an exasperated 
and unaccountable recollection of his supposed enemy in the neighbour- 
oo , rushing to the door, whence, after a deafening disturbance, he would 
come jogging back with a ridiculous complacency that belonged to him, 
an ay his jaw upon the window-kdge again, with the air of a dog who 
had done a public service. 
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So Florence lived in lier wilderness of a home, within the circle of her 
innocent pursuits and thoughts, and nothing harmed her. She could 
go down to her father’s rooms now, and think of him, and suffer her loving 
heart humbly to approach him, without fear of repulse. She could look 
upon the objects that had surrounded him in his sorrow, and could nestle 
near his chair, and not dread the glance that she so well remembered. 
She could render him such little tokens of her duty and service, as putting 
everything in order for him with her own hands, binding little nosegays for 
his table, changing them as one by one they withered and he did not come 
back, preparing something for him every day, and leaving some timid 
mark of her presence near his usual seat. To-day, it was a little painted 
stand for his watch ; to-morrow, she would be afraid to leave d, and 
would substitute some other trifle of her making not so likely to attract 
his eye. Waking in the night, perhaps, she would tremble at the thought 
of his coming home and angrily rejecting it, and would hurry down with 
slippered feet and quickly beating heart, and bring it away. At another 
time, she would only lay her face upon his desk, and leave a kiss there, 
and a tear. 

Still no one knew of this. Unless the household found it out when she 
was not there — and they all held Mr. Dombey’s rooms in awe — it was as 
deep a secret in her breast as what had gone before it. Florence stole into 
those rooms at twilight, early in the morning, and at times when meals 
were served down stairs. And although they were in every nook the 
better and the brighter for her care, she entered and passed out as 
quietly as any sunbeam, excepting that she left her light behind. 

Shadowy company attended Florence up and down the echoing house, 
and sat with her in the dismantled rooms. As if her life were an enchanted 
vision, there arose out of her solitude ministering thoughts, that made 
it fanciful and unreal. She imagined so often what her life would have 
been if her father could have loved her and she had been a favourite child, 
that sometimes, for the moment, she almost believed it was so, and, borne 
on by the current of that pensive fiction, seemed to remember how they 
had watched her brother in his grave together ; how they had freely shared 
his heart between them ; how they were united in the dear remembrance of 
him ; how they often spoke about him yet ; and her kind father, looking 
at her gently, told her of their common hope and trust in God. At other 
times she pictured to herself her mother yet alive. And oh the happiness 
of falling on her neck, and clinging to her with the love and confidence of 
all her soul ! And oh the desolation of the solitary house again, with 
evening coming on, and no one there ! 

But there was one thought, scarcely shaped out to herself, yet fer- 
vent and strong within her, that upheld Florence w 7 hen she strove 
and filled her true young heart, so sorely tried, with constancy of 
purpose. Into her mind, as into all others contending with the great 
affliction of our mortal nature, there had stolen solemn wonderings and 
hopes, arising in the dim world beyond the present life, and murmur- 
ing, like faint music, of recognition in the far off land between her 
brother and her mother : of some present consciousness in both of 
her : some love and commiseration for her : and some knowledge of 
her as she went her way upon the earth. It was a soothing consolation 

a 2 
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to Florence to give shelter to these thoughts, until one day — it was soon 
after she had last seen her father in his own room, late at night — the fancy 
came upon her, that, in weeping for his alienated heart, she might stir 
the spirits of the dead against him. Wild, weak, childish, as it may 
have been to think so, and to tremble at the half-formed thought, it was 
the impulse of her loving nature; and from that hour Florence strove 
against the cruel wound in her breast, and tried to think of him whose 
hand had made it, only with hope. 

Her father did not know — she held to it from that time — how much 
she loved him. She was very young, and had no mother, and had never 
learned, by some fault or misfortune, how to express to him that she 
loved him. She would be patient, and would try to gain that art in time, 
and win him to a better knowledge of his only child. 

Ihis became the purpose of her life. The morning sun shone down 
upon the faded house, and found the resolution bright and fresh within 
the bosom of its solitary mistress. Through all the duties of the day, it 
animated her ; for Florence hoped that the more she knew, and the more 
accomplished she became, the more glad he would be when he came to 
know and like her. Sometimes she wondered, with a swelling heart and 
rising tear, whether she was proficient enough in anything to surprise him 
when they should become companions. Sometimes she tried to think if 
there were any kind of knowledge that would bespeak his interest more 
readily than another. Always : at her books, her music, and her work : 
in her morning walks, and in her nightly prayers: she had her engrossing 
aim in view. Strange study for a child, to learn the road to a hard 
parent’s heart ! 

There were many careless loungers through the street, as the summer 
evening deepened into night, who glanced across the road at the sombre 
house, and saw the youthful figure at the window, such a contrast to it, 
looking upward at the stars as they began to shine, who would have slept 
the worse if they had known on what design she mused so steadfastly. 
The reputation of the mansion as a haunted house, would not have been 
the gayer with some humble dwellers elsewhere, who were struck by its 
external gloom in passing and repassing on their daily avocations, and 
so named it, if they could have read its story in the darkening face. But 
Florence held her sacred purpose, unsuspected and unaided : and studied 
only how to bring her father to the understanding that she loved him, 
and made no appeal against him in any wandering thought. 

Thus Florence lived alone in the deserted house, and day succeeded day, 
and still she lived alone, and the monotonous walls looked down upon her 
with a stare, as if they had a Gorgon-like intent to stare her youth and 
beauty into stone. 

Susan Nipper stood opposite to her young mistress one morning, as she 
folded and sealed a note she had been writing : and showed in her looks 
an approving knowledge of its contents. 

“Better late than never, dear Miss Floy,” said Susan, “and I do say, 
that even a visit to them old Skettleses will be a God-send.” 

“It is very good of Sir Barnet and Lady Skettles, Susan,” returned 
Florence, with a mild correction of that young lady’s familiar mention of 
the family in question, “ to repeat their invitation so kindly.” 
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Miss Nipper, who was perhaps the most thorough-going partisan on 
the face of the earth, and who carried her partisanship into all matters 
great or small, and perpetually waged war with it against . society, 
screwed up her lips and shook her head, as a protest against any 
recognition of disinterestedness in the Skettleses, and a plea in bar that 
thev° would have valuable consideration for their kindness, in the company 

of Florence. # 

<£ They know what they ’re about, if ever people did,” murmured Miss 
Nipper, drawing in her breath, “ oh! trust them Skettleses for that \ 

“ I am not very anxious to go to Fulham, Susan, I confess, said 
Florence thoughtfully ; “ but it will be right to go. I think it will be 
better.” 

“ Much better,” interposed Susan, with another emphatic shake of her 
head. 

“ And so,” said Florence, “ though I would prefer to have gone when 
there was no one there, instead of in this vacation time, when it seems 
there are some young people staying in the house, I have thankfully said 
yes.” 

“ For which I say, Miss Floy, Oh be joyful ! ” returned Susan. “ Ah ! 


This last ejaculation, with which Miss Nipper frequently wound up a 
sentence, at about that epoch of time, was supposed below the level of the 
hall to have a general reference to Mr. Dombey, and to be expressive of 
a vearning in Miss Nipper to favour that gentleman w T ith a piece of her 
mind. But she never explained it ; and it had, in consequence, the charm 
of mystery, in addition to the advantage of the sharpest expression. 

“ How long it is before we have any news of Walter, Susan! observed 
Florence after a moment’s silence. 

“Long indeed, Miss Floy!” replied her maid. “ And Perch said, 
when he came just now to see for letters — but what signifies what he 
says ! ” exclaimed Susan, reddening and breaking off. “ Much he knows 


about it ! ” 

Florence raised her eyes quickly, and a flush overspread her face. 

“ If I hadn’t,” said Susan Nipper, evidently struggling with some latent 
anxiety and alarm, and looking full at her young mistress, while en- 
deavouring to work herself into a state of resentment with the unoffending 
Mr. Perch’s image, “ if I hadn’t more manliness than that insipidest of 
his sex, I’d never take pride in my hair again, but turn it up behind my 
ears, and wear coarse caps, without a bit of border, until death released me 
from my insignificance, I may not be a Amazon, Miss Floy, and wouldn’t 
so demean myself by such disfigurement, but anyways I’m not a giver-up, 
I hope.” 

“ Give up ! What ? ” cried Florence, with a face of terror. 

“ Why, nothing, Miss,” said Susan. “ Good gracious, nothing ! It’s 
only that wet curl-paper of a man, Perch, that any one might almost 
make away with, with a touch, and really it would be a blessed event 
for all parties if some one would take pity on him, and w T ould have the 
goodness ! ” 

“Does he give up the ship, Susan? ” inquired Florence, very pale. 

“ No, Miss,” returned Susan, “ I should like to see him make so bold 
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as do it to my face ! No, Miss, but he goes on about some bothering 
ginger that Mr. Walter was to send to Mrs. Perch, and shakes his dismal 
head, and says he hopes it may be coming ; any how, he says, it can’t 
come now in time for the intended occasion, but may do for next, which 
really,” said Miss Nipper, with aggravated scorn, “puts me out of patience 
with the man, for though I can bear a great deal, I am not a camel, neither 
am I,” added Susan, after a moment’s consideration, “ if I know myself, 
a dromedary neither.” 

“ What else does he say, Susan ? ” inquired Florence, earnestly. 
“ Won’t you tell me P ” 

“ As if I wouldn’t tell you anything, Miss Floy, and everything ! ” said 
Susan. “ Why Miss, he says that there begins to be a general talk about 
the ship, and that they have never had a ship on that voyage half so long 
unheard of, and that the captain’s wife was at the office yesterday, and 
seemed a little put out about it, but any one could say that, we knew 
nearly that before.” 

“ I must visit M alter ’s uncle,” said Florence, hurriedly, “before I leave 
home. I will go and see him this morning. Let us walk there, directly, 
Susan.” 

Miss Nipper having nothing to urge against the proposal, but being 
perfectly acquiescent, they were soon equipped, and in the streets, and on 
their way towards the little Midshipman. 

The state of mind in which poor Walter had gone to Captain Cuttle’s, 
on the day when Brogley the broker came into possession, and when there 
seemed to him to be an execution in the very steeples, was pretty much 
the same as that in which Florence now took her way to Uncle Sol’s ; 
with this difference, that Florence suffered the added pain of thinking that 
she had been, perhaps, the innocent occasion of involving Walter in peril, 
and all to whom he was dear, herself included, in an agony of suspense. 
For the rest, uncertainty and danger seemed written upon everything. 
The weathercocks on spires and housetops were mysterious with hints of 
stormy wind, and pointed, like so many ghostly fingers, out to dangerous 
seas, where fragments of great wrecks were drifting, perhaps, and helpless 
men were rocked upon them into a sleep as deep as the unfathomable 
waters. When Florence came into the city, and passed gentlemen who 
w T ere talking together, she dreaded to hear them speaking of the ship, and 
saying it was lost. Pictures and prints of vessels fighting with the rolling 
waves filled her with alarm. The smoke and clouds, though moving 
gently, moved too fast for her apprehensions, and made her fear there was 
a tempest blowing at that moment on the ocean. 

Susan Nipper may or may not have been affected similarly, but having 
her attention much engaged in struggles with boys, whenever there was 
any press of people — for, between that grade of human kind and herself, 
there was some natural animosity that invariably broke out, whenever they 
came together — it would seem that she had not much leisure on the 
road for intellectual operations. 

Arriving in good time abreast of the wooden Midshipman on the oppo- 
site side of the way, and waiting for an opportunity to cross the street, 
they were a little surprised at first to see, at the Instrument-maker’s door, 
a round-headed lad, with his chubby face addressed towards the sky, who, 
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as they looked at him, suddenly thrust into his capacious mouth two 
fingers of each hand, and with the assistance of that machinery whistled, 
with astonishing shrillness, to some pigeons at a considerable elevation in 
the air. 

“ Mrs. Eichards’s eldest, Miss l ” said Susan, “ and the worrit of Mrs. 
Eichards’s life ! ” 

As Polly had been to tell Plorence of the resuscitated prospects of her 
son and heir, Plorence was prepared for the meeting : so, a favourable 
moment presenting itself, they both hastened across, without any further 
contemplation of Mrs. Eichards’s bane. That sporting character, un- 
conscious of their approach, again whistled with his utmost might, and 
then yelled in a rapture of excitement, “ Strays ! Whoo-oop ! Strays ! ” 
which identification had such an effect upon the conscience-stricken pigeons, 
that instead of going direct to some town in the North of England, as ap- 
peared to have been their original intention, they began to wheel and falter ; 
whereupon Mrs. Eichards’s first-born pierced them with another whistle, 
and again yelled, in a voice that rose above the turmoil of the street, 

“ Strays ! Whoo-oop ! Strays ! ” 

Prom this transport, he was abruptly recalled to terrestrial objects, by a 
poke from Miss Nipper, which sent him into the shop. 

“ Is this the way you show your penitence, when Mrs. Eichards has 
been fretting for you months and months ! ’ ’ said Susan, following the 
poke. “ Where ’s Mr. Gills P ” 

Eob, who smoothed his first rebellious glance at Miss Nipper when he 
saw Plorence following, put his knuckles to his hair, in honour of the latter, 
and said to the former, that Mr. Gills was out. 

“ Petch him home,” said Miss Nipper, with authority, “ and say that 
my young lady ’s here.” 

“ I don’t know where he ’s gone,” said Eob. 

“ Is that your penitence ? ” cried Susan, with stinging sharpness. ^ 

“ Why, how can I go and fetch him when I don’t know where to go ? 
whimpered the baited Eob. “ How can you be so unreasonable ? ” 

“ Did Mr. Gills say when he should be home ? ” asked Plorence. 

“ Yes, Miss,” replied Eob, with another application of his knuckles to 
his hair.’ " He said he should be home early in the afternoon ; in about a 
couple of hours from now, Miss.” 

“ Is he very anxious about his nephew ?” inquired Susan. 

« Yes, Miss,” returned Eob, preferring to address himself to Plorence 
and slighting Nipper ; “I should say he was, very much so. He ain t in- 
doors, Miss, not a quarter of an hour together. He can t settle in one 
place five minutes. He goes about, like a — just like a stray, said Eob, 
stooping to get a glimpse of the pigeons through the window, and check- 
ing himself, with his fingers half-way to his mouth, on the verge of 

another whistle. t . . , 

(t Do you know a friend of Mr. Gills, called Captain Cuttle . mquned 
Plorence, after a moment’s reflection. > . 

“ Him with a hook, Miss?” rejoined Eob with an illustrative twist of 
his left hand. “ Yes, Miss. He was here the day before yesterday.” 

“ Has he not been here since ?” asked Susan. 

“ No, Miss,” returned Eob, still addressing his reply to Plorence. 
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“ Perhaps Walter’s uncle has gone there, Susan,” observed Florence,, 
turning to her. 

“ To Captain Cuttle’s, Miss?” interposed Bob, “ no, he’s not gone 
there, Miss. Because he left particular word that if Captain Cuttle 
called, I should tell him how surprised he was, not to have seen him yes- 
terday, and should make him stop ’till he came back.” 

“ Do you know where Captain Cuttle lives ?” asked Florence. 

Eob replied in the affirmative, and turning to a greasy parchment book 
on the shop desk, read the address aloud. 

Florence again turned to her maid and took counsel with her in a low 
voice, while Eob the round-eyed, mindful of his patron’s secret charge, looked 
on and listened. Florence proposed that they should go to Captain 
Cuttle’s house ; hear from his own lips, what he thought of the absence 
of any tidings of the Son and Heir ; and bring him, if they could, to 
comfort Uncle Sol. Susan at first objected slightly, on the score of dis- 
tance ; but a hackney-coach being mentioned by her mistress, withdrew 
that opposition, and gave in her assent. There were some minutes of 
discussion between them before they came to this conclusion, during 
which the staring Eob paid close attention to both speakers, and inclined 
his ear to each by turns, as if he were appointed arbitrator of the 
arguments. 

In fine, Eob was despatched for a coach, the visitors keeping shop 
meanwhile ; and when he brought it, they got into it, leaving word for 
Uncle Sol that they would be sure to call again, on their way back. Eob 
having stared after the coach until it was as invisible as the pigeons had 
now become, sat down behind the desk with a most assiduous demeanour ^ 
and in order that he might forget nothing of what had transpired, made 
notes of it on various small scraps of paper, with a vast expenditure of 
ink. There was no danger of these documents betraying anything, if 
accidentally lost ; for long before a word was dry, it became as profound 
a mystery to Eob, as if he had had no part whatever in its production. 

While he was yet busy with these labours, the hackney-coach, after 
encountering unheard-of difficulties from swivel-bridges, soft roads, im- 
passable canals, caravans of casks, settlements of scarlet-beans and little 
wash-houses, and many such obstacles abounding in that country, stopped 
at the corner of Brig Place. Alighting here, Florence and Susan Nipper 
walked down the street, and sought out the abode of Captain Cuttle. 

It happened by evil chance to be one of Mrs. Mac Stinger’s great 
cleaning days. On these occasions, Mrs. Mac Stinger was knocked up 
by the policeman at a quarter before three in the morning, and rarely 
succumbed before twelve o’clock next night. The chief object of 
this institution appeared to be, that Mrs. Mac Stinger should move all 
the furniture into the back garden at early dawn, walk about the house 
in pattens all day, and move the furniture back again after dark. These 
ceremonies greatly fluttered those doves the young Mac Stingers, who 
were not only unable at such times to find any resting-place for the 
soles of their feet, but generally came in for a good deal of pecking from 
the maternal bird during the progress of the solemnities. 

At the moment when Florence and Susan Nipper presented themselves 
at Mrs. Mac Stinger’s door, that worthy but redoubtable female was in 
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the act of conveying Alexander Mac Stinger, aged two years and three 
months, along the passage, for forcible deposition in a sitting posture on 
the street pavement : Alexander being black in the face with holding 
his breath after punishment, and a cool paving-stone being usually found 
to act as a powerful restorative in such cases. 

The feelings of Mrs. Mac Stinger, as a woman and a mother, were 
outraged by the look of pity for Alexander which she observed on Florence’s 
face. Therefore, Mrs. Mac Stinger asserting those finest emotions of our 
nature, in preference to weakly gratifying her curiosity, shook and buf- 
feted Alexander, both before and during the application of the paving- 
stone, and took no further notice of the strangers. 

“ I beg your pardon, ma’am,” said Florence, when the child had 
found his breath again, and was using it. “ Is this Captain Cuttle s 
house ?” 

“ No,” said Mrs. Mac Stinger. 

“ Not Number Nine?” asked Florence, hesitating. 

“ Who said it wasn’t Number Nine ?” said Mrs. Mac Stinger. 

“ Susan Nipper instantly struck in, and begged to inquire what Mrs. 
Mac Stinger meant by that, and if she knew whom she was talking to. 

Mrs. Mac Stinger in retort, looked at her all over. “ W hat do you 
want with Captain Cuttle, I should wish to know ! ” said Mrs. Mac 
Stinger. 

“ Should you? Then I ’m sorry that you w r on’t be satisfied,” returned 
Miss Nipper. 

“Hush, Susan! If you please!” said Florence. “ Perhaps you can 
have the goodness to tell us where Captain Cuttle lives, ma’am, as he 
don’t live here.” 

“ Who says he don’t live here?” retorted the implacable Mac Stinger. 
“ I said it wasn’t Cap’en Cuttle’s house — and it a’nt his house-— 
and forbid it, that it ever should be his house — for Cap’en Cuttle don’t 
know how to keep a house — and don’t deserve to have a house it s 
my house — and when I let the upper floor to Cap’en Cuttle, oh I do 
a thankless thing, and cast pearls before swine !” 

Mrs. Mac Stinger pitched her voice for the upper windows in offering 
these remarks, and cracked off each clause sharply by itself as if from a 
rifle possessing an infinity of barrels. After the last shot, the Captain’s 
voice was heard to say, in feeble remonstrance from his own room, “ Steady 
below ! ” 

“ Since you want Cap’en Cuttle, there he is !” said Mrs. Mac Stinger, 
with an angry motion of her hand. On Florence making bold to enter, 
without any more parley, and on Susan following, Mrs. Mac Stinger 
recommenced her pedestrian exercise in pattens, and Alexander Mac 
Stinger (still on the paving* stone), who had stopped in liis crying to 
attend to the conversation, began to wail again, entertaining himself 
during that dismal performance, which was quite mechanical, with a 
general survey of the prospect, terminating in the hackney-coach. 

The Captain in his own apartment was sitting with his hands in his 
pockets and his legs drawn up under his chair, on a very small deso- 
late island, lying about midway in an ocean of soap and water. The 
Captain’s windows had been cleaned, the walls had been cleaned, the 
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stove Lad been cleaned, and everything, the stove excepted, was wet 
and shining with soft soap and sand: the smell of which drv-salterv 
impregnated the air. In the midst of the dreary scene the C ptaTZ 
cast away upon his island, looked round on the waste of waters whh 

tharw£^, C and^take Wm off. Seeme< ^ ** ^ bark to “me 

But when the Captain, directing his forlorn visage towards the door 

mIt Fl0 Mrs Ce MacSC ^ ‘f maic, \ no words can describe his astonish’ 
S^erfectW* rHat ^ Stinger s eloquence having rendered all other sounds but 

th? nSl d H gUlsh n ble> he had looked for no rarer visitor than 
comino- to' the m ^ wherefore, wken Florence appeared, and 

coming to the confines of the island, put her hand in his! the Captain 

stood up, aghast, as if he supposed her, for the moment to be some 
young member of the Flying Dutchman’s family. ‘ 

wasTnnf^7t COVerinS | hiS i Sel !!' pOSSeSsion> however * the Captain’s first care 
was to place her on dry land, which he happily accomplished with one 

ri° n M° f b M- ann - Issain " forth .> then > upon the main, Captain Cuttle 
Captain ^uttle^ the r ° U o? the waist, and bore lier to the island also, 
of F .p,;}! 4 ! ’ v Wlth 8 i reat res P ect and admiration, raised the hand 
of Floience to his lips, and standing off a little (for the island was not 

delript W TriS?’ b6amed 0n ^ fr ° m the S ° ap and water like a 

“You are amazed to see us, I am sure,” said Florence, with a smile. 

The mexpiessibly gratified Captain kissed his hook in reply and 

words! <’ Stand byf 0 Stenrby! d ” UCate C ° mpliment Were included ia the 
, ,, << / But I i ?. 0lddn : t res t>” said Florence, “without coming to ask you 

the!e ^anvthL tr/ Waffer-who is my brother now-and whether 
there is anything to fear, and whether you will not go and console his poor 
uncle every day, until we have some intelligence of him? ” P 

• } ™ or( J s ^ a P tain Cuttle, as by an involuntary gesture, clapped 
discomfited! ’ °" whWl the Lal ' d S lazed * and loK 

“ H ave you any fears for Walter’s safety ? ” inquired Florence from 
eyes 86 w“hL ^shf^r ?° en fPj ur . ed he was with it) could not take his 
Krity £ ’re^ly *** at to be — d of the 

is !w < l’.n« I >li rt S " C !!! llSht ’.” Sai j Ca P tain Cu ttle, “ I am not afeard. Wal’r 
s a lad as 11 go through a deal o’ hard weather. Wal’r is a lad as ’ll 

s£d S the CantuT eSS t0 bri S as a lad is ^pable on. Wal’r,” 

said the Captam, his eyes glistening with the praise of his youno- friend 

an his hook raised to announce a beautiful quotation, “ is what you may 

found makea 2?' ° f * a “ d Spirited TO aad when 

deiSv r thouX h ?+ fj c 0t quUe Und f stand ‘his, though the Captain evi- 
£124“ £ “<> k«% »ti.(»et». 7 , »U% looked to 

, 1 am f ot afeard > my Heart’s-delight,” resumed the Captain. “There’s 

and thtwti Un !i° mm0n .! J: !, d W6ather “ them lati tudes, there ’s no denyin, 
and they have drove and drove and been beat off, may be t’ other side the 
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world. But the ship ’s a good ship, and the lad ’s a good lad; and it ain t 
easy, thank the Lord,” the Captain made a little how, “to break up hearts 
of oak, whether they ’re in brigs or buzzums. Here we have ’em both 
ways, which is bringing it up with a round turn, and so I ain t a bit afeard 
as yet.” 

“ As yet ?” repeated Florence. 

“Not a bit,” returned the Captain, kissing his iron hand; “and afore 
I begin to be, my Heart’s-delight, Wal’r will have wrote home from the 
island, or from some port or another, and made all taut and ship-shape. 
And with regard to old Sol Gills,” here the Captain became solemn, 

“ who I ’ll stand by, and not desert until death doe us part, and when the 
stormy winds do blow, do blow, do blow — overhaul the Catechism, said 
the Captain, parenthetically, “ and there you ’ll find them expressions 
if it would console Sol Gills to have the opinion of a seafaring man as 
has got a mind equal to any undertaking that he puts it alongside of, and 
as was all but smashed in his ’prenticeship, and of which the name is 
Bunsby, that ’ere man' shall give him such an opinion in his own parlour 
as ’ll stun him. Ah 1” said Captain Cuttle, vauntingly, as much as 
if he ’d gone and knocked his head again a door ! ” „ 

“ Let us take this gentleman to see him, and let us hear what he says, 
cried Florence. “ Will you go with us now ? We have a coach here. 

Again the Captain clapped his hand to his head, on which the hard 
glazed hat was not, and looked discomfited. But at this instant a most 
remarkable phenomenon occurred. The door opening, without any note 
of preparation, and apparently of itself, the hard glazed hat in question 
skimmed into the room like a bird, and alighted heavily at the Captain s 
feet. The door then shut as violently as it had opened, and nothing 
ensued in explanation of the prodigy. . , 

Captain Cuttle picked up his hat, and having turned it over with a look 
of interest and welcome, began to polish it on his sleeve. While doing 
so, the Captain eyed his visitors intently, and said in a low voice : 

“You see I should have bore down on Sol Gills yesterday, and this 
morning, but she — she took it away and kep it. That ’s the long and 
short of the subject.” 

“Who did, for goodness’ sake? ” asked Susan Nipper. 

“The lady of the house, my dear,” returned the Captain, in a grult 
whisper, and making signals of secrecy. “We had some words about 
the swabbing of these here planks, and she — in short,” said the Captain, 
eyeing the door, and relieving himself with a long breath, “she stopped 

my liberty.” ^ n . ., 

“Olifl wish she had me to deal with!” said Susan, reddening wit 

the energy of the wish. “ I d stop her !” . 

“ Would you, do you think, my dear ?” rejoined the Captain, shaking 
his head doubtfully, but regarding the desperate courage of the fair 
aspirant with obvious admiration. “ I don’t know. It ’s difficult naviga- 
tion. She ’s very hard to carry on with, my dear. You never can tell 
how she ’ll head, you see. She ’s full one minute, and round upon you 
next. And when she is a tartar,” said the Captain, with the perspiration 
breaking out upon his forehead — . There was nothing but a whistle 
emphatic enough for the conclusion of the sentence, so the Captain 
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whistled tremulously. After which he again shook his head, and recurring 
to his admiration of Miss Nipper’s devoted bravery, timidly repeated, 
“ Would you, do you think, my dear?” 

Susan only replied with a bridling smile, but that was so very full of 
defiance, that there is no knowing how long Captain Cuttle might have 
stood entranced in its contemplation, if Florence in her anxiety had not 
again proposed their immediately resorting to the oracular Bunsby. Thus 
reminded of his duty, Captain Cuttle put on the glazed hat firmly, took 
up another knobby stick, with which he had supplied the place of that one 
given to Walter, and offering his arm to Florence, prepared to cut his way 
through the enemy. 

It turned out, however, that Mrs. Mac Stinger had already changed her 
course, and that she headed, as the Captain had remarked she often did, 
in quite a new direction. For when they got down stairs, they found 
that exemplary woman beating the mats on the door-steps, with 
Alexander, still upon the paving-stone, dimly looming through a fog of 
dust ; and so absorbed was Mrs. Mac Stinger in her household occupa- 
tion, that when Captain Cuttle and his visitors passed, she beat the 
harder, and neither by word nor gesture showed any consciousness of 
their vicinity. The Captain was so well pleased with this easy escape — 
although the effect of the door-mats on him was like a copious 
administration of snuff, and made him sneeze until the tears ran down 
his face — that he could hardly believe his good fortune ; but more 
than once, between the door and the hackney-coach, looked over his 
shoulder, with an obvious apprehension of Mrs. Mac Stinger’s giving 
chase yet. 

However, they got to the corner of Brig Place without any molestation 
from that terrible fire-ship ; and the Captain mounting the coach-box — 
for his gallantry would not allow him to ride inside with the ladies, 
though besought to do so — piloted the driver on his course for Captain 
Bunsby ’s vessel, which was called the Cautious Clara, and was lying hard 
by Ratcliffe. 

Arrived at the wharf off which this great commander’s ship was jammed 
in among some five hundred companions, whose tangled rigging looked 
like monstrous cobwebs half swept down, Captain Cuttle appeared at the 
coach window, and invited Florence and Miss Nipper to accompany him 
on board ; observing that Bunsby was to the last degree soft-hearted in 
respect of ladies, and that nothing would so much tend to bring his ex- 
pansive intellect into a state of harmony as their presentation to the 
Cautious Clara. 

Florence readily consented ; and the Captain, taking her little hand in 
his prodigious palm, led her, with a mixed expression of patronage, pater- 
nity, pride, and ceremony, that was pleasant to see, over several very dirty 
decks, until, coming to the Clara, they found that cautious craft (wliich 
lay outside the tier) with her gangway removed, and half-a-dozen feet of 
river interposed between herself and her nearest neighbour. It appeared, 
from Captain Cuttle’s explanation, that the great Bunsby, like himself, 
was cruelly treated by his landlady, and that when her usage of him for 
the time being was so hard that he could bear it no longer, he set this- 
gulf between them as a last resource. 
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“ Clara a-lioy ! ” cried the Captain, putting a hand to each side of his 
mouth. 

“ A-hoy ! ” cried a boy, like the Captain’s echo, tumbling up from 
below. 

“ Eunsby aboard ?” cried the Captain, hailing the boy in a stentorian 
voice, as if he were half-a-mile off instead of two yards. 

“Aye, aye! ” cried the boy, in the same tone. 

The boy then shoved out a plank to Captain Cuttle, who adjusted it 
carefully, and led Florence across : returning presently for Miss Nipper. 
So they stood upon the deck of the Cautious Clara, in whose standing rig- 
ging, divers fluttering articles of dress were curing, in company with a few 
tongues and some mackerel. 

Immediately there appeared, coming slowly up above the bulk-head of 
the cabin, another bulk-head — human, and very large — with one stationary 
eye in the mahogany face, and one revolving one, on the principle of some 
light-houses. This head was decorated with shaggy hair, like oakum, 
which had no governing inclination towards the north, east, west, or south, 
but inclined to all four quarters of the compass, and to every point upon it. 
The head was followed by a perfect desert of chin, and by a shirt-collar 
and neckerchief, and by a dreadnought pilot coat, and by a pair of dread- 
nought pilot trousers, whereof the waistband was so very broad and high, 
that it became a succedaneum for a waistcoat : being ornamented near the 
wearer’s breast-bone with some massive wooden buttons, like back- 
gammon men. As the lower portions of these pantaloons became revealed, 
Eunsby stood confessed ; his hands in their pockets, which were of vast 
size ; and his gaze directed, not to Captain Cuttle or the ladies, but the 
mast-head. 

The profound appearance of this philosopher, who was bulky and 
strong, and on whose extremely red face an expression of taciturnity sat 
enthroned, not inconsistent with his character, in which that quality was 
proudly conspicuous, almost daunted Captain Cuttle, though on familiar 
terms with him. Whispering to Florence that Eunsby had never in his 
life expressed surprise, and was considered not to know what it meant, 
the Captain watched him as he eyed his mast-head, and afterwards swept 
the horizon ; and when the revolving eye seemed to be coming round in his 
direction, said : 

“ Eunsby, my lad, how fares it ? ” 

A deep, gruff, husky utterance, which seemed to have no connection 
with Eunsby, and certainly had not the least effect upon his face, replied, 
“ Aye, aye, shipmet, how goes it ! ” At the same time Eunsby’s right 
hand and arm emerging from a pocket, shook the Captain’s, and went 
back again. 

“ Eunsby,” said the Captain, striking home at once, “ here you are ; 
a man of mind, and a man as can give an opinion. Here’s a young 
lady as wants to take that opinion, in regard of my friend Wal’r ; like- 
wise my t’other friend, Sol Gills, which is a character for you to come 
within hail of, being a man of science, which is the mother of inwention, 
and knows no law. Bunsby, will you wear, to oblige me, and come along 
with us ? ” 

The great commander, who seemed by the expression of his visage to 
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be always on the look-out for something in the extremest distance, and to 
have no ocular knowledge of anything within ten miles, made no reply 
whatever. 

“ Here is a man,” said the Captain, addressing himself to his fair 
auditors, and indicating the commander with his outstretched hook, 
“ that has fell down, more than any man alive ; that has had more acci- 
dents happen to his own self than the Seamen’s Hospital to all hands ; that 
took as many spars and bars and bolts about the outside of his head when 
he was young, as you’d want a order for on Chatham-yard to build a plea- 
sure-yacht with ; and yet that got his opinions in that way, it ’s my belief, 
for there an’t nothing like ’em afloat or ashore.” 

The stolid commander appeared, by a very slight vibration in his 
elbows, to express some satisfaction in this encomium ; but if his face had 
been as distant as his gaze was, it could hardly have enlightened the be- 
holders less in reference to anything that was passing in his thoughts. 

“ Shipmet,” said Bunsby, all of a sudden, and stooping down to look 
out under some interposing spar, “ what ’ll the ladies drink? ” 

Captain Cuttle, whose delicacy was shocked by such an inquiry in con- 
nection with Florence, drew the sage aside, and seeming to explain in his 
ear, accompanied him below ; where, that he might not take offence, the 
Captain drank a dram himself, which Florence and Susan, glancing down 
the open skylight, saw the sage, with difficulty finding room for himself 
between his berth and a very little brass fireplace, serve out for self and 
friend. They soon reappeared on deck, and Captain Cuttle, triumphing 
in the success of his enterprise, conducted Florence back to the coach, 
while Bunsby followed, escorting Miss Nipper, whom he hugged upon the 
way (much to that young lady’s indignation) with his pilot-coated arm, 
like a blue bear. 

The Captain put his oracle inside, and gloried so much in having 
secured him, and having got that mind into a hackney-coach, that he could 
not refrain from often peeping in at Florence through the little window 
behind the driver, and testifying his delight in smiles, and also in taps 
upon his forehead, to hint to her that the brain of Bunsby was hard at it. 
In the mean time, Bunsby, still hugging Miss Nipper (for his friend, the 
Captain, had not exaggerated the softness of his heart), uniformly preserved 
his gravity of deportment, and showed no other consciousness of her or 
anything. 

Uncle Sol, who had come home, received them at the door, and 
ushered them immediately into the little back parlour : strangely altered 
by the absence of Walter. On the table, and about the room, were the 
charts and maps on which the heavy-hearted Instrument-maker had again 
and again tracked the missing vessel across the sea, and on which, with a 
pair of compasses that he still had in his hand, he had been measuring, a 
minute before, how far she must have driven, to have driven here or there : 
and trying to demonstrate that a long time must elapse before hope was 
exhausted. 

“ Whether she can have run,” said Uncle Sol, looking wistfully over the 
chart ; “ but no, that’s almost impossible. Or whether she can have 
been forced by stress of weather, — but that’s not reasonably likely. Or 
whether there is any hope she so far changed her course as — but even I 
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can hardly hope that ! ” With such broken suggestions, poor old Uncle 
Sol roamed over the great sheet before him, and could not find a speck of 
hopeful probability in it large enough to set one small point of the 
compasses upon. 

Florence saw immediately — it would have been difficult to help seeing 
— that there was a singular, indescribable change in the old man, and 
that while his manner was far more restless and unsettled than usual, 
there was yet a curious, contradictory decision in it, that perplexed her 
very much. She fancied once that he spoke wildly, and at random ; for 
on her saying she regretted not to have seen him when she had been 
there before that morning, he at first replied that he had been to see her, 
and directly afterwards seemed to wish to recall that answer. 

“ You have been to see me?” said Florence. “ To-day P ” 

“ Yes, my dear young lady,” returned Uncle Sol, looking at her and 
away from her in a confused manner. “ I wished to see you with my 
own eyes, and to hear you with my own ears, once more before — ” 
There he stopped. 

“ Before when ? Before what ? ” said Florence, putting her hand upon 
his arm. 

“ Did I say * before ? 5 ” replied old Sol. “ If I did, I must have meant 
before we should have news of my dear boy.” 

“ You are not well,” said Florence, tenderly. “ You have been so very 
anxious. I am sure you are not well.” 

“ I am as well,” returned the old man, shutting up his right hand, and 
holding it out to show her : “as well and firm as any man at my time of 
life can hope to be. See ! It’s steady. Is its master not as capable of 
resolution and fortitude as many a younger man? I think so. We 
shall see.” 

There was that in his manner more than in his words, though they 
remained with her too, which impressed Florence so much, that she would 
have confided her uneasiness to Captain Cuttle at that moment, if the 
Captain had not seized that moment for expounding the state of circum- 
stances on which the opinion of the sagacious Bunsby was requested, and 
entreating that profound authority to deliver the same. 

Bunsby, whose eye continued to be addressed to somewhere about the 
half-way house between London and Gravesend, two or three times put 
out his rough right arm, as seeking to wind it for inspiration, round the 
fair form of Miss Nipper ; but that young female having withdrawn her- 
self, in displeasure, to the opposite side of the table, the soft heart of the 
Commander of the Cautious Clara met with no response to its impulses. 
After sundry failures in this wise, the Commander, addressing himself to 
nobody, thus spake ; or rather the voice within him said of its own accord, 
and quite independent of himself, as if he were possessed by a gruff 
spirit : 

“ My name ’s Jack Bunsby !” 

“ He was christened John,” cried the delighted Captain Cuttle. “ Hear 
him !” 

“ And what I says,” pursued the voice, after some deliberation, “ I 
stands to.” 

The Captain, with Florence on his arm, nodded at the auditory, and 
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seemed to say, “ Now lie ’s coming out. This is what I meant, when I 
brought him.” 

“ Whereby,” proceeded the voice, “ why not ? If so, what odds ? Can 
any man say otherwise? No. Awast then !” 

When it had pursued its train of argument to this point, the voice 
stopped, and rested. It then proceeded very slowly, thus : 

“Do I believe that this here Son and Heir ’s gone down, my lads ? 
Mayhap. Do I say so ? Which ? If a skipper stands out by Sen’ George’s 
Channel, making for the Downs, what ’s right ahead of him ? The 
Goodwins. He is ’nt forced to run upon the Goodwins, but he may. 
The bearings of this observation lays in the application on it. That 
a’nt no part of my duty. Aw~ast then, keep a bright look-out for’ard, and 
good luck to you ! ” 

The voice here went out of the back parlour and into the street, taking 
the Commander of the Cautious Clara with it, and accompanying him on 
board again with all convenient expedition, where he immediately turned 
in, and refreshed his mind with a nap. 

The students of the sage’s precepts, left to their own application of his 
wisdom — upon a principle which was the main leg of the Bunsby tripod, as 
it is perchance of some other oracular stools — looked upon one another 
in a little uncertainty ; while Bob the Grinder, who had taken the inno- 
cent freedom of peering in, and listening, through the skylight in the roof, 
came softly down from the leads, in a state of very dense confusion. 
Captain Cuttle, however, whose admiration of Bunsby was, if possible, 
enhanced by the splendid manner in which he had justified his reputation 
and come through this solemn reference, proceeded to explain that Bunsby 
meant nothing but confidence ; that Bunsby had no misgivings ; and that 
such an opinion as that man had given, coming from such a mind as his, 
was Hope’s own anchor, with good roads to cast it in. Florence endea- 
voured to believe that the Captain was right ; but the Nipper, with her 
arms tight folded, shook her head in resolute denial, and had no more 
trust in Bunsby than in Mr. Perch himself. 

The philosopher seemed to have left Uncle Sol pretty much where he 
had found him, for he still went roaming about the watery world, com- 
passes in hand, and discovering no rest for them. It was in pursuance 
of a whisper in his ear from Florence, while the old man was absorbed in 
this pursuit, that Captain Cuttle laid his heavy hand upon his shoulder. 

“ What cheer, Sol Gills ?” cried the Captain, heartily. 

“But so-so, Ned,” returned the Instrument-maker. “I have been 
remembering, all this afternoon, that on the very day when my boy entered 
Dombey’s house, and came home late to dinner, sitting just there where 
you stand, we talked of storm and shipwreck, and I could hardly turn 
him from the subject.” 

But meeting the eyes of Florence, which were fixed with earnest scru- 
tiny upon his face, the old man stopped and smiled. 

“ Stand by, old friend !” cried the Captain. “ Look alive ! I tell you 
what, Sol Gills ; arter I ’ve convoyed Heart’s-delight safe home,” here the 
Captain kissed his hook to Florence, “ I ’ll come back and take you in tow 
for the rest of this blessed day. You ’ll come and eat your dinner along 
with me, Sol, somewheres or other.” 
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“ Not to-day, Ned!” said the old man quickly, and appealing to be un- 
accountably startled by the proposition. “Not to-day. I couldn’t do it ! ” 

“ Why not ?” returned the Captain, gazing at him in astonishment. 

“ I — I have so much to do. I— I mean to think of, and arrange. I 
couldn’t do it, Ned, indeed. I must go out again, and be alone, and turn 
my mind to many things to-day.” 

The Captain looked at the Instrument-maker, and looked at Florence, and 
again at the Instrument-maker. “ To-morrow, then,” he suggested,at last. 

" Yes, yes. To-morrow,” said the old man. “ Think of me to-morrow. 
Say to-morrow.” 

“I shall come here early, mind, Sol Gills,” stipulated the Captain. 

“ Yes, yes. The first thing to-morrow morning,” said old Sol ; “ and 
now good bye Ned Cuttle, and God bless you !” 

Squeezing both the Captain’s hands, with uncommon fervour, as he said 
it, the old man turned to Florence, folded hers in his own, and put them 
to his lips ; then hurried her out to the coach with very singular precipita- 
tion. Altogether, he made such an effect on Captain Cuttle that the 
Captain lingered behind, and instructed Rob to be particularly gentle 
and attentive to his master until the morning : which injunction he 
strengthened with the payment of one shilling down, and the promise 
of another sixpence before noon next day. This kind office performed. 
Captain Cuttle, who considered himself the natural and lawful body- 
guard of Florence, mounted the box with a mighty sense of his trust, 
and escorted her home. At parting, he assured her that he would stand 
by Sol Gills, close and true ; and once again inquired of Susan Nipper, 
unable to forget her gallant words in reference to Mrs. Mac Stinger, 
“ Would you, do you think, my dear, though !” 

When the desolate house had closed upon the two, the Captain’s thoughts 
reverted to the old Instrument-maker, and he felt uncomfortable. There- 
fore, instead of going home, he walked up and down the street several 
times, and, eking out his leisure until evening, dined late at a certain angular 
little tavern in the city, with a public parlour like a wedge, to which 
glazed hats much resorted. The Captain’s principal intention was to 
pass Sol Gills ’s after dark, and look in through the window ; which he 
did. The parlour door stood open, and he could see his old friend writing 
busily and steadily at the table within, while the little Midshipman, already 
sheltered from the night dews, watched him from the counter; under 
which Rob the Grinder made his own bed, preparatory to shutting the 
shop. Re-assured by the tranquillity that reigned within the precincts of 
the wooden mariner, the Captain headed for Brig Place, resolving to 
weigh anchor betimes in the morning. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE STUDY OF A LOVING HEART. 

Sir Barnet and Lady Skettles, very good people, resided in a pretty 
villa at Fulham, on the banks of the Thames ; which was one of the mos*t 
desirable residences in the world when a rowing-match happened to be 
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going past, but had its little inconveniences at other times, among which 
may be enumerated the occasional appearance of the river in the drawing- 
room, and the cotemporaneous disappearance of the lawn and shrubbery. 

Sir Barnet Skettles expressed his personal consequence chiefly through 
an antique gold snuff-box, and a ponderous silk pocket-handkerchief, 
which he had an imposing manner of drawing out of his pocket like a 
banner, and using with both hands at once. Sir Barnet’s object in life 
was constantly to extend the range of his acquaintance. Like a heavy body 
dropped into water — not to disparage so worthy a gentleman by the 
comparison — it was in the nature of things that Sir Barnet must spread 
an ever- widening circle about him, until there was no room left. Or, like 
a sound in air, the vibration of which, according to the speculation of 
an ingenious modem philosopher, may go on travelling for ever through 
the interminable fields of space, nothing but coming to the end of his moral 
tether could stop Sir Barnet Skettles in his voyage of discovery through 
the social system. 

Sir Barnet was proud of making people acquainted with people. He 
liked the thing for its own sake, and it advanced his favourite object too. 
For example, if Sir Barnet had the good fortune to get hold of a raw 
recruit, or a country gentleman, and ensnared him to his hospitable villa, 
Sir Barnet would say to him, on the morning after his arrival, “ Now, my 
dear sir, is there anybody you would like to know ? Who is there you 
would wish to meet ? Do you take any interest in writing people, or in 
painting or sculpturing people, or in acting people, or in anything of that 
sort ? ” Possibly the patient answered yes, and mentioned somebody, of 
whom Sir Barnet had no more personal knowledge than of Ptolemy the 
Great. Sir Barnet replied, that nothing on earth was easier, as he knew 
him very well : immediately called on the aforesaid [somebody, left his 
card, wrote a short note, — “My dear Sir — penalty of your eminent 
position — friend at my house naturally desirous — Lady Skettles and my- 
self participate — trust that genius being superior to ceremonies, you will 
do us the distinguished. favour of giving us the pleasure,” &c. &c. — and 
so killed a brace of birds with one stone, dead as door-nails. 

With the snuff-box and banner in full force, Sir Barnet Skettles pro- 
pounded his usual inquiry to Florence on the first morning of her visit. 
When Florence thanked him, and said there was no one in particular 
whom she desired to see, it was natural she should think, with a pang, of 
poor lost Walter. When Sir Barnet Skettles, urging his kind offer, said, 
“ My dear Miss Dombey, are you sure you can remember no one whom 
your good Papa — to whom I beg you to present the best compliments of 
myself and Lady Skettles when you write — might wish you to know ? ” 
it was as natural, perhaps, that her poor head should droop a little, and 
that her voice should tremble as it softly answered in the negative. 

Skettles junior, much stiffened as to his cravat, and sobered down as to 
his spirits, was at home for the holidays, and appeared to feel himself 
aggrieved by the solicitude of his excellent mother that he should be 
attentive to Florence. Another and a deeper injury under which the soul 
of young Barnet chafed, was the company of Doctor and Mrs. Blimber, 
who had been invited on a visit to the parental roof-tree, and of whom 
the young gentleman often said he would have preferred their passing the 
vacation at Jericho. 
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“ Is there anybody you can suggest, now, Doctor Blimber,” said Sir 
Barnet Skettles, turning to that gentleman. 

“ You are very kind, Sir Barnet,” returned Doctor Blimber. “ Beally 
I am not aware that there is, in particular. I like to know my fellow 
men in general, Sir Barnet. What does Terence say ? Any one who is 
the parent of a son is interesting to me” 

“ Has Mrs. Blimber any wish to see any remarkable person?” asked 
Sir Barnet courteously. 

Mrs. Blimber replied, with a sweet smile and a shake of her sky-blue 
cap, that if Sir Barnet could have made her known to Cicero, she would 
have troubled him ; but such an introduction not being feasible, and she 
already enjoying the friendship of himself and his amiable lady, and 
possessing with the Doctor her husband their joint confidence in regard 
to their dear son — here young Barnet was observed to curl his nose — she 
asked no more. 

Sir Barnet was fain, under these circumstances, to content himself for 
the time with the company assembled. Florence was glad of that ; for she 
had a study to pursue among them, and it lay too near her heart, and was 
too precious and momentous, to yield to any other interest. 

There were some children staying in the house. Children who were 
as frank and happy with fathers and with mothers as those rosy faces 
opposite home. Children who had no restraint upon their love, and freely 
showed it. Florence sought to learn their secret; sought to find out 
what it was she had missed ; what simple art they knew, and she knew 
not ; how she could be taught by them to show her father that she loved 
him, and to win his love again. 

Many a day did Florence thoughtfully observe these children. On many 
a bright morning did she leave her bed when the glorious sun rose, and 
walking up and down upon the river’s bank, before any one in the house 
was stirring, look up at the windows of their rooms, and think of them, 
asleep, so gently tended and affectionately thought of. Florence would 
feel more lonely then, than in the great house all alone ; and would think 
sometimes that she was better there than here, and that there was greater 
peace in hiding herself than in mingling with others of her age, and 
finding how unlike them all she was. But attentive to her study, though 
it touched her to the quick at every little leaf she turned in the hard book, 
Florence remained among them, and tried, with patient hope, to gain the 
knowledge that she wearied for. 

Ah ! how to gain it ! how to know the charm in its beginning ! There 
were daughters here, who rose up in the morning, and lay down to rest at 
night, possessed of fathers’ hearts already. They had no repulse to over- 
come, no coldness to dread, no frown to smooth away. As the morning 
advanced, and the windows opened one by one, and the dew began to dry 
upon the flowers and grass, and youthful feet began to move upon the 
lawn, Florence, glancing round at the bright faces, thought what was 
there she could learn from these children ? It was too late to learn from 
them ; each could approach her father fearlessly, and put up her lips to 
meet the ready kiss, and wind her arm about the neck that bent down to 
caress her. She could not begin by being so bold. Oh ! could it be that 
there was less and less hope as she studied more and more ! 
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She remembered well, that even the old woman who had robbed her 
when a little child — whose image and whose house, and all she had said 
and done, were stamped upon her recollection, with the enduring sharpness 
of a fearful impression made at that early period of life — had spoken 
fondly of her daughter, and how terribly even she had cried out in the 
pain of hopeless separation from her child. But her own mother, she 
would think again, when she recalled this, had loved her well. Then, 
sometimes, when her thoughts reverted swiftly to the void between herself 
and her father, Florence would tremble, and the tears would start upon her 
face, as she pictured to herself her mother living on, and coming also to 
dislike her, because of her wanting the unknown grace that should con- 
ciliate that father naturally, and had never done so from her cradle. She 
knew that this imagination did wrong to her mother’s memory, and had 
no truth in it, or base to rest upon ; and yet she tried so hard to justify 
him, and to find the whole blame in herself, that she could not resist its 
passing, like a wild cloud, through the distance of her mind. 

There came among the other visitors, soon after Florence, one beautiful 
girl, three or four years younger than she, who was an orphan child, and 
who was accompanied by her aunt, a grey-haired lady, who spoke much to 
Florence, and who greatly liked (but that they all did) to hear her sing of 
an evening, and would always sit near her at that time, with motherly 
interest. They had only been two days in the house, when Florence, being 
in an arbour in the garden one warm morning, musingly observant of a 
youthful group upon the turf, through some intervening boughs, and 
wreathing flowers for the head of one little creature among them who was 
the pet and plaything of the rest, heard this same lady and her niece, in 
pacing up and down a sheltered nook close by, speak of herself. 

“ Is Florence an orphan like me, aunt?” said the child. 

“No, my love. She has no mother, but her father is living.” 

“Is she in mourning for her poor mamma now?” inquired the child, 
quickly. 

“ No ; for her only brother.” 

“ Has she no other brother ?” 

“None.” 

“No sister?” 

“None.” 

“I am very, very sorry !” said the little girl. 

As they stopped soon afterwards to watch some boats, and had been 
silent in the meantime, Florence, who had risen when she heard her 
name, and had gathered up her flowers to go and meet them, that they 
might know of her being within hearing, resumed her seat and work, 
expecting to hear no more ; but the conversation recommenced next 
moment. 

“ Florence is a favourite with every one here, and deserves to be, I am 
sure,” said the child, earnestly. “ Where is her papa?” 

The aunt replied, after a moment’s pause, that she did not know. Her 
tone of voice arrested Florence, who had started from her seat again ; 
and held her fastened to the spot, with her work hastily caught up 
to her bosom, and her two hands saving it from being scattered on the 
ground. 
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<c He is in England I hope, aunt ?” said the child. 

“ I believe so. Yes ; I know he is, indeed.” 

“ Has he ever been here ?” 

“ I believe not. No.” 

<c Is he coming here to see her ?” 

“ I believe not.” _ . .. , 

« Is he lame, or blind, or ill, aunt? asked the child. .... . 

The flowers that Florence held to her breast began to fall when she 
heard those words, so wonderingly spoken. She held them closer ; and 

her face hung down upon them. , . .. ccT u 

“ Kate,” said the lady, after another moment of silence, 1 will tell 
you the whole truth about Florence as I have heard it, and believe it to be. 
Tell no one else, my dear, because it may be little known here, and your 
doing so would give her pain.” 

“ I never will!” exclaimed the child. 

“ I know you never will,” returned the lady. “ I can trust you as 
mvself. I fear then, Kate, that Florence’s father cares little for her, very 
seldom sees lier, never was kind to her in her life, and now quite shuns 
her and avoids her. She would love him dearly if he would suftei liei, but 
he will not— though for no fault of her’s ; and she is greatly to be loved 

and pitied by all gentle hearts.” . . 

More of the flowers that Florence held, fell scattering on the ground; 
those that remained were wet, but not with dew ; and her face dropped 
upon her laden hands. 

“ Poor Florence ! Dear, good Florence ! cried the child. 

“ Do you know why I have told you this, Kate ? said the lady. 

“ That I may be very kind to her, and take great care to try to please 

her. Is that the reason, aunt ? ” f , 

“ Partly,” said the lady, “but not all. Though we see her so cheerful , 
with a pleasant smile for every one ; ready to oblige us all, and bearing 
her part in every amusement here : she can hardly be quite happy , clo 
you think she can, Kate? ” 

“ I am afraid not,” said the little girl. 

“And you can understand,” pursued the lady, “why her observation 
of children who have parents who are fond of them, and proud of them 
like many here, just now— should make her sorrowful m secret ? 

“ Yes, dear aunt,” said the child, “ I understand that very well. Poor 

^ ^More* 3 flowers strayed upon the ground, and those she yet held to her 
breast trembled as if a wintry wind were rustling them. 

“My Kate,” said the lady, whose voice was serious, but very calm and 
sweet, and had so impressed Florence from the first moment of her hearing 
it “ Of all the youthful people here, you are her natural and harmless 
friend ; you have not the innocent means, that happier children have 
“ There are none happier, aunt ! ” exclaimed the child, who seemed to 

— “ As other children have, dear Kate, of reminding her of her misfor- 
tune Therefore I would have you, when you try to be her little friend, 
fry all the more for that, and feel that the bereavement you sustained— 
thank Heaven ! before you knew its weight— gives you claim and hold 
upon poor Florence.” 
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“But I am not without a parent’s love, aunt, and I never have been,” 
said the child, “with you.” 

“However that may be, my dear,” returned the lady, “your mis- 
fortune is a lighter one than Florence’s ; for not an orphan in the wide 
world can be so deserted as the child who is an outcast from a living 
parent’s love.” 

The flowers were scattered on the ground like dust ; the empty hands 
were spread upon the face ; and orphaned Florence, shrinking down upon 
the ground, wept long and bitterly. 

But true of heart and resolute in her good purpose, Florence held to it 
as her dying mother held by her upon the day that gave Paid life. He 
did not know how much she loved him. However long the time in coming, 
and however slow the interval, she must try to bring that knowledge to 
her father’s heart one day or other. Meantime she must be careful in no 
thoughtless word, or look, or burst of feeling awakened by any chance cir- 
cumstance, to complain against him, or to give occasion for these whispers 
to his prejudice. 

Even in the response she made the orphan child, to whom she was 
attracted strongly, and whom she had such occasion to remember, Florence 
was mindful of him. If she singled her out too plainly (Florence thought) 
from among the rest, she would confirm — in one mind certainly : perhaps 
in more — the belief that he was cruel and unnatural. Pier own delight 
was no set-olf to this. What she had overheard was a reason, not for 
soothing herself, but for saving him ; and Florence did it, in pursuance of 
the study of her heart. 

She did so always. If a book were read aloud, and there were any- 
thing in the story that pointed at an unkind father, she was in pain 
for their application of it to him ; not for herself. So with any trifle of 
an interlude that was acted, or picture that was shown, or game that was 
played, among them. The occasions for such tenderness towards him 
were so many, that her mind misgave her often, it would indeed be better 
to go back to the old house, and live again within the shadow of its dull 
walls, undisturbed. How few who saw sweet Florence, in her spring of 
womanhood, the modest little queen of those small revels, imagined what a 
load of sacred care lay heavy in her breast ! How few of those who stiffened 
in her father’s freezing atmosphere, suspected what a heap of fiery coals 
was piled upon his head ! 

Florence pursued her study patiently, and, failing to acquire the secret 
of the nameless grace she sought, among the youthful company who 
were assembled in the house, often walked out alone, in the early 
morning, among the children of the poor. But still she found them 
all too far advanced to learn from. They had won their household 
places long ago, and did not stand without, as she did, with a bar across 
the door. 

There was one man whom she several times observed at work very 
early, and often with a girl of about her own age seated near him. He 
was a very poor man, who seemed to have no regular employment, but 
now went roaming about the banks of the river when the tide was low, 
looking out for bits and scraps in the mud ; and now worked at the 
unpromising little patch of garden-ground before his cottage ; and now 
tinkered up a miserable old boat that belonged to him ; or did some job 
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of that kind for a neighbour, as chance occurred. Whatever the man’s 
labour, the girl was never employed ; but sat, when she was with him, 
in a listless, moping state, and idle. 

Florence had often wished to speak to this man ; yet she had never 
taken courage to do so, as he made no movement towards her. But one 
morning when she happened to come upon him suddenly, from a by- 
path among some pollard willows which terminated in the little shelving 
piece of stony ground that lay between his dwelling and the water, where 
he was bending over a fire he had made to caulk the old boat which was 
lying bottom upwards, close by, he raised his head at the sound of her 
footstep, and gave her Good morning. 

“ Good morning,” said Florence, approaching nearer, “ you are at 

work early.” „ 

“ I’d be glad to be often at work earlier, Miss, if I had work to do. 

“ Is it so hard to get?” asked Florence. % 

“ I find it so,” replied the man. 

Florence glanced to where the girl was sitting, drawn together, with 
her elbows on her knees, and her chin on her hands, and said : 

“ Is that your daughter?” . 

He raised his head quickly, and looking towards the girl with a 
brightened face, nodded to her, and said “ Yes.” Florence looked 
towards her too, and gave her a kind salutation; the girl muttered 
something in return, ungraciously and sullenly. 

“ Is she in want of employment also ?” said Florence. 

The man shook his head. “ No, Miss,” he said. “ I work for 
both.” 

“ Are there only you two, then ?” inquired Florence. 

“ Only us two,” said the man. “ Her mother has been dead these ten 
year. Martha!” (he lifted up his head again, ^ and whistled to her) 
“ Won’t you say a word to the pretty young lady ?” 

The girl made an impatient gesture with her cowering shoulders, and 
turned her head another way. Ugly, mis-shapen, peevish, ill-conditioned, 
ragged, dirty — but beloved ! Oh, yes ! Florence had seen her__fathei s 
look towards her, and she knew whose look it had no likeness to. 

“ I’m afraid she’s worse this morning, my poor girl!” said the man, 
suspending his work, and contemplating his ill-favoured child, with a 
compassion that was the more tender for being .rough. 

“ She is ill, then!” said Florence. 

The man drew a deep sigh. “ I don’t believe my Martha’s had five 
short days’ good health,” he answered, looking at her still, “ in as many 
long years.” 

“ Aye ! and more than that, John,” said a neighbour, who had come 
down to help him with the boat. 

“ More than that, you say, do you ?” cried the other, pushing back his 
battered hat, and drawing his hand across his forehead. “ Yery like. It 
seems a long, long time.” < 3 

“ And the more the time,” pursued the neighbour, “ the more you ve 
favoured and humoured her, John, ’till she’s got to be a burden to herself, 
and everybody else.” . }j 

“ Hot to me,” said her father, falling to his work again. “ Not to me. 

Florence could feel — who better ? — how truly he spoke. She drew a 
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little closer to him, and would have been glad to touch his rugged hand, 
and thank him for his goodness to the miserable object that he looked 
upon with eyes so different from any other man’s. 

“ Who would favour my poor girl — to call it favouring — if I didn’t?” 
said the father. 

“ Aye, aye,” cried the neighbour. “In reason, John. But you ! You 
rob yourself to give to her. You bind yourself hand and foot on her 
account. You make your life miserable along of her. And what does 
she care ! You don’t believe she knows it ?” 

The father lifted up his head again, and whistled to her. Martha made 
the same impatient gesture with her crouching shoulders, in reply ; and 
he was glad and happy. 

“ Only for that, Miss,” said the neighbour, with a smile, in which there 
was more of secret sympathy than he expressed ; “ only to get that, he 
never lets her out of his sight ! ” 

“ Because the day ’ll come, and has been coming a long while,” ob- 
served the other, bending low over his work, “when to get half as much 
from that unfort ’nate child of mine — to get the trembling of a finger, or 
the waving of a hair — would be to raise the dead.” 

Florence softly put some money near his hand on the old boat, and 
left him. 

And now Florence began to think, if she were to fall ill, if she were to 
fade like her dear brother, would he then know that she had loved him ; 
would she then grow dear to him ; would he come to her bedside, when 
she was weak and dim of sight, and take her into his embrace, and cancel 
all the past ? Would he so forgive her, in that changed condition, for not 
having been able to lay open her childish heart to him, as to make it easy 
to relate with what emotions she had gone out of his room that night ; 
what she had meant to say if she had had the courage ; and how she had 
endeavoured, afterwards, to learn the way she never knew in infancy ? 

Yes, she thought if she were dying, he would relent. She thought, 
that if she lay, serene and not unwilling to depart, upon the bed that was 
curtained round with recollections of their darling boy, he would be touched 
home, and would say, “Dear Florence, live for me, and we will love each 
other as we might have done, and be as happy as we might have been 
these many years ! ” She thought that if she heard such words from him, 
and had her arms clasped round him, she could answer with a smile, “ It 
is too late for anything but this; I never could be happier, dear father 1 ” 
and so leave him, with a blessing on her lips. 

The golden water she remembered on the wall, appeared to Florence, in 
the light of such reflections, only as a current flowing on to rest, and to a 
region where the dear ones, gone before, were waiting, hand in hand; and 
often when she looked upon the darker river rippling at her feet, she 
thought with awful wonder, but not terror, of that river which her brother 
had so often said was bearing him away. 

The father and his sick daughter were yet fresh in Florence’s mind, 
and, indeed, that incident was not a week old, when Sir Barnet and his 
lady going out walking in the lanes one afternoon, proposed to her to bear 
them company. Florence readily consenting, Lady Skettles ordered out 
young Barnet as a matter of course. For nothing delighted Lady Skettles 
so much, as beholding her eldest son with Florence on his arm. 
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Barnet, to say tlie truth, appeared to entertain an opposite sentiment on 
the subject, and on such occasions frequently expressed himself audibly, 
though indefinitely, in reference to “ a parcel of girls.” As it was not 
easy to ruffle her sweet temper, however, Florence generally reconciled 
the young gentleman to his fate after a few minutes, and they strolled on 
amicably : Lady Skettles and Sir Barnet following, in a state of perfect 
complacency and high gratification. 

This was the order of procedure on the afternoon in question ; and 
Florence had almost succeeded in overruling the present objections of 
Skettles junior to his destiny, when a gentleman on horseback came riding 
by, looked at them earnestly as he passed, drew in his rein, wheeled round, 
and came riding back again, hat in hand. 

The gentleman had looked particularly at Florence ; and when the little 
party stopped, on his riding back, he bowed to her before saluting Sir 
Barnet and his lady. Florence had no remembrance of having ever seen 
him, but she started involuntarily when he came near her, and drew 
back. 

“My horse is perfectly quiet, I assure you,” said the gentleman. 

It was not that, but something in the gentleman himself — Florence 
could not have said what — that made her recoil as if she had been stung. 

“ I have the honour to address Miss Dombey, I believe ? ” said the 
gentleman, with a most persuasive smile. On Florence inclining her 
head, he added, “ My name is Carker. I can hardly hope to be re- 
membered by Miss Dombey, except by name. Carker.” 

Florence, sensible of a strange inclination to shiver, though the day 
was hot, presented him to her host and hostess ; by whom he was very 
graciously received. 

“ I beg pardon,” said Mr. Carker, “ a thousand times ! But I am 
going down to-morrow morning to Mr. Dombey, at Leamington, and it 
Miss Dombey can intrust me with any commission, need I say how vwy. 
happy I shall be ? ” 

Sir Barnet immediately divining that Florence would desire to write a 
letter to her father, proposed to return, and besought Mr. Carker to 
come home and dine in his riding gear. Mr. Carker had the misfortune 
to be engaged to dinner, but if Miss Dombey wished to write, nothing 
would delight him more than to accompany them back, and to be her 
faithful slave in waiting as long as she pleased. As he said this with his 
widest smile, and bent down close to her to pat his horse’s neck, Flo- 
rence, meeting his eyes, saw, rather than heard him say, “There is no 
news of the ship !” 

Confused, frightened, shrinking from him, and not even sm*e that he 
had said those words, for he seemed to have shown them to her in some 
extraordinary manner through his smile, instead of uttering them, Flo- 
rence faintly said that she was obliged to him, but she would not write ; 
she had nothing to say. 

“Nothing to send, Miss Dombey ?” said the man of teeth. 

“ Nothing,” said Florence, “ but my — but my dear love — if you 
please.” 

Disturbed as Florence was, she raised her eyes to his face with an 
imploring and expressive look, that plainly besought him, if he knew — 
which he as plainly did — that any message between her and her father 
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was an uncommon charge, but that one most of all, to spare her. 
Mr. Carter smiled and bowed low, and being charged by Sir Barnet 
with the best compliments of himself and Lady Skettles, took his leave, 
and rode away : leaving a favourable impression on that worthy couple. 
Florence was seized with such a shudder as he went, that Sir Barnet, 
adopting the popular superstition, supposed somebody was passing over 
her grave. Mr. Carker, turning a corner, on the instant, looked back, 
and bowed, and disappeared, as if he rode off to the churchyard, straight, 
to do it. 


CHAPTER XXY. 

STRANGE NEWS OF UNCLE SOL. 

Captain Cuttle, though no sluggard, did not turn out so early on 
the morning after he had seen Sol Gills, through the shop-window, writing 
in the parlour, with the Midshipman upon the counter, and Bob the 
Grinder making up his bed below it, but that the clocks struck six as he 
raised himself on his elbow, and took a survey of his little chamber. The 
Captain’s eyes must have done severe duty, if he usually opened them as 
wide on awaking as he did that morning ; and were but roughly rewarded 
for their vigilance, if he generally rubbed them half as hard. But the 
occasion was no common one, for Bob the Grinder had certainly never 
stood in the doorway of Captain Cuttle’s bed-room before, and in it he 
stood then, panting at the Captain, with a flushed and touzled air of Bed 
about him, that greatly heightened both his colour and expression. 

“ Holloa !” roared the Captain. “ What ’s the matter ?” 

Before Bob could stammer a word in answer, Captain Cuttle turned 
out, all in a heap, and covered the boy’s mouth with his hand. 

“ Steady my lad,” said the Captain, “ don’t ye speak a word to me 
as yet !” 

The Captain, looking at his visitor in great consternation, gently shoul- 
dered him into the next room, after laying this injunction upon him ; and 
disappearing for a few moments, forthwith returned in the blue suit. 
Holding up his hand in token of the injunction not yet being taken off. 
Captain Cuttle walked up to the cupboard, and poured himself out a dram- 
a counterpart of which he handed to the 'messenger. The Captain then 
stood himself up in a corner, against the wall, as if to forestal the possi- 
bility of being knocked backwards by the communication that was to be 
made to him ; and having swallowed his liquor, with his eyes fixed on the 
messenger, and his face as pale as his face could be, requested him to 
“ heave a-head.” 

“ Do you mean, tell you, Captain?” asked Bob, who had been greatly 
impressed by these precautions. 

“ Aye !” said the Captain. 

“ Well, sir,” said Bob, “ I aint got much to tell. But look here !” 

Bob produced a bundle of keys. The Captain surveyed them, remained 
in his corner, and surveyed the messenger. 

“ And look here !” pursued Bob. 
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The boy produced a sealed packet, which Captain Cuttle stared at as 
he had stared at the keys. 

“ When I woke this morning, Captain,” said Eob, “ which was about 
a quarter after five, I found these on my pillow. The shop-door was 
unbolted and unlocked, and Mr. Gills gone.” 

“ Gone !” roared the Captain. 

“ Flowed, sir,” returned Eob. 

The Captain’s voice was so tremendous, and he came out of his corner 
with such way on him, that Eob retreated before him into another corner : 
holding out the keys and packet, to prevent himself from being run down. 

“ ‘For Captain Cuttle,’ sir,” cried Eob, “is on the keys, and on the 
packet too. Upon my word and honour, Captain Cuttle, I don’t know 
anything more about it. I wish I may die if I do ! Here’s a sitiwation 
for a lad that’s just got a sitiwation,” cried the unfortunate Grinder, screw- 
ing his cuff into his face : “his master bolted with his place, and him 
blamed for it ! ” 

These lamentations had reference to Captain Cuttle’s gaze, or rather 
glare, which was full of vague suspicions, tlireatenings, and denuncia- 
tions. Taking the proffered packet from his hand, the Captain opened 
it, and read as follows : 

“ My dear Ned Cuttle. Enclosed is my Will ! ” The Captain turned it 
over, with a doubtful look — “ and Testament. — Where ’s the Testament ? ” 
said the Captain, instantly impeaching the ill-fated Grinder. “ What have 
you done with that, my lad ? ” 

“ / never see it,” whimpered Eob. “ Don’t keep on suspecting an in- 
nocent lad, Captain, /never touched the Testament.” 

Captain Cuttle shook his head, implying that somebody must be made 
answerable for it ; and gravely proceeded : 

“ Which don’t break open for a year, or until you have decisive intel- 
ligence of my dear Walter, who is dear to you, Ned, too, I am sure.” 
The Captain paused and shook his head in some emotion ; then, as a re- 
establishment of his dignity in this trying position, looked with exceeding 
sternness at the Grinder. “ If you should never hear of me, or see me more, 
Ned, remember an old friend as he will remember you to the last — kindly ; 
and at least until the period I have mentioned has expired, keep a home 
in the old place for Walter. There are no debts, the loan from Dombey’s 
house is paid off, and all my keys I send with this. Keep this quiet, and 
make no inquiry for me ; it is useless. So no more, dear Ned, from 
your true friend, Solomon Gills.” The Captain took a long breath, and 
then read these words, written below : “ ‘The boy Eob, well recommended, 
as I told you, from Dombey’s house. If all else should come to the 
hammer, take care, Ned, of the little Midshipman.’” 

To convey to posterity any idea of the manner in which the Captain, 
after turning this letter over and over, and reading it a score of times, 
sat down in his chair, and held a court-martial on the subject in his own 
mind, would require the united genius of all the great men, who, discard- 
ing their own untoward days, have determined to go down to posterity, 
and have never got there. At first the Captain was too much confounded 
and distressed to think of anything but the letter itself; and even when his 
thoughts began to glance upon the various attendant facts, they might, 
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perhaps, as well have occupied themselves with their former theme, for 
any light they reflected on them. In this state of mind, Captain Cuttle 
having the Grinder before the court, and no one else, found it a great relief 
to decide, generally, that he was an object of suspicion : which the Cap- 
tain so clearly expressed in his visage, that Eob remonstrated. 

“ Oh, don’t, Captain ! ” cried the Grinder. “ I wonder how you can ! 
what have I done to be looked at, like that.” 

“ My lad,” said Captain Cuttle, “ don’t you sing out afore you ’re 
hurt. And don’t you commit yourself, whatever you do.” 

“ I haven’t been and committed nothing, Captain ! ” answered Eob. 

“ Keep her free, then,” said the Captain, impressively, “ and ride easy.” 

With a deep sense of the responsibility imposed upon him, and the 
necessity of thoroughly fathoming this mysterious affair, as became a man 
in his relations with the parties, Captain Cuttle resolved to go down and 
examine the premises, and to keep the Grinder with him. Considering 
that youth as under arrest at present, the Captain was in some doubt 
whether it might not be expedient to handcuff him, or tie his ankles 
together, or attach a weight to his legs, but not being clear as to the 
legality of such formalities, the Captain decided merely to hold him by the 
shoulder all the way, and knock him down if he made any objection. 

However, he made none, and consequently got to the Instrument-maker’s 
house without being placed under any more stringent restraint. As the 
shutters were not yet taken down, the Captain’s first care was to have the 
shop opened ; and when the daylight was freely admitted, he proceeded, 
with its aid, to further investigation. 

The Captain’s first care was to establish himself in a chair in the shop, 
as President of the solemn tribunal that was sitting within him ; and to 
require Eob to lie down in his bed under the counter, show exactly where 
he discovered the keys and packet when he awoke, how he found the 
door when he went to try it, how he started off to Brig Place — cau- 
tiously preventing the latter imitation from being carried farther than 
the threshold — and so on to the end of the chapter. When all this had 
been done several times, the Captain shook his head and seemed to think 
the matter had a bad look. 

Next, the Captain, with some indistinct idea of finding a body, insti- 
tuted a strict search over the whole house ; groping in the cellars with a 
lighted candle, thrusting his hook behind doors, bringing his head into 
violent contact with beams, and covering himself with cobwebs. Mount- 
ing up to the old man’s bed-room, they found that he had not been in 
bed on the previous night, but had merely lain down on the coverlet, as 
was evident from the impression yet remaining there. 

“And /think, Captain,” said Eob, looking round the room, “ that when 
Mr. Gills was going in and out so often, these last few, days, he was 
taking little things away, piecemeal, not to attract attention.” 

‘ Aye !” said the Captain, mysteriously. “ Why so, my lad?” 

“ Why,” returned Eob, looking about, “ I don ’t see his shaving tackle. 
Nor his brushes, Captain. Nor no shirts. Nor yet his shoes.” 

As each of these articles was mentioned, Captain Cuttle took parti- 
cular notice of the corresponding department of the Grinder, lest he 
should appear to have been in recent use, or should prove to be in pre- 
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sent possession thereof. But Rob had no occasion to shave, certainly 
was not brushed, and wore the clothes he had worn for a long time past, 
bevond all possibility of mistake. . . 

« And what should you say” said the Captain— “not committing your- 
self— about his time of sheering off ? Hey ?” 

“ Why, I think, Captain,” returned Rob, “that he must have gone 

pretty soon after I began to snore.” # 

“What o’clock was that?” said the Captain, prepared to be very par- 
ticular about the exact time. _ . , T , 

“How can I tell, Captain!” answered Rob. “ I only know that 1 m 
a heavy sleeper at first, and a light one towards morning ; and if Mr. Gills 
had come through the shop near daybreak, though ever so much on tip- 
toe, I ’m pretty sure I should have heard him shut the door at all events. 

On mature consideration of this evidence, Captain Cuttle began to 
think that the Instrument-maker must have vanished of his own accord ; 
to which logical conclusion he was assisted by the letter addressed to 
himself, which, as being unquestionably in the old man’s hand-writing, 
woidd seem, with no great forcing, to bear the construction, that he ar- 
rayed of his own will, to go, and so went. The Captain had next to 
consider where and why? and as there was no way whatsoever that he saw 
to the solution of the first difficulty, he confined his meditations to the 

Remembering the old man’s curious manner, and the farewell he had 
taken of him : unaccountably fervent at the time, but quite intelligible 
now: a terrible apprehension strengthened on the Captain, that, overpowered 
by his anxieties and regrets for Walter, he had been driven to com- 
mit suicide. Unequal to the wear and tear of daily life, as he had often 
professed himself to be, and shaken as he no doubt was by the uncer- 
tainty and deferred hope he had undergone, it seemed no violently strained 
misgiving, but only too probable. 

Free from debt, and with no fear for his personal liberty, or the seizure 
of his goods, what else but such a state of madness could have hurried 
him away alone and secretly ? As to his carrying some apparel with linn, 
if he had really done so — and they were not even sure of that — he might 
have done so, the Captain argued, to prevent inquiry, to distract attention 
from his probable fate, or to ease the very mind that was now revolving 
all these possibilities. Such, reduced into plain language, and condensed 
within a small compass, was the final result and substance of Captain 
Cuttle’s deliberations; which took a long time to arrive at this pass, and 
were, like some more public deliberations, very discursive and disorderly. 

Dejected and despondent in the extreme, Captain Cuttle felt it just 
to release Hob from the arrest in which he had placed him, and to enlarge 
him, subject to a kind of honourable inspection which he still resolved to 
exercise ; and having hired a man, from Brogley the Broker, to sit m the 
shop during their absence, the Captain, taking Bob with him, issued foith 
upon a dismal quest after the mortal remains of Solomon Gills. 

Not a station-house, or bone-house, or work-house in the metropolis 
escaped a visitation from the hard glazed hat. Along the wharves, among 
the shipping, on the bank-side, up the river, down the river, here, there, 
everywhere, it went gleaming where men were thickest, like the hero s 
helmet in an epic battle. For a whole week, the Captain read of all the 
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found and missing people in all tlie newspapers and handbills, and went 
forth on expeditions at all hours of the day to identify Solomon Gills, in 
poor little ship-boys who had fallen overboard, and in tall foreigners with 
dark beards who had taken poison — “to make sure,” Captain Cuttle said, 
“that it warn’t him.” It is a sure thing that it never was, and that the 
good Captain had no other satisfaction. 

Captain Cuttle at last abandoned these attempts as hopeless, and set 
himself to consider what was to be done next. After several new perusals 
of his poor friend’s letter, he considered that the maintenance of “ a home 
in the old place for Walter” was the primary duty imposed upon him. 
Therefore, the Captain’s decision was, that he would keep house on the 
premises of Solomon Gills himself, and would go into the instrument 
business, and see what came of it. 

But as this step involved the relinquishment of his apartments at Mrs. 
Mac Stinger’s, and he knew that resolute woman would never hear of his 
deserting them, the Captain took the desperate determination of running 
away. 

“ Now, look ye here, my lad,” said the Captain to Bob, when he had 
matured this notable scheme, “to-morrow, I shan ’t be found in this here 
roadstead till night — not till arter midnight p’raps. But you keep 
watch till you hear me knock, and the moment you do, turn- to, and open 
the door.” * 

“Tery good, Captain,” said Bob. 

“ You ’ll continue to be rated on this here books,” pursued the Captain 
condescendingly, “ and I don’t say but what you may get promotion, if 
you and me should pull together with a will. But the moment you hear 
me knock to-morrow night, whatever time it is, turn-to and show yourself 
smart with the door.” 

“ I ’ll be sure to do it, Captain,” replied Bob. 

“Because you understand,” resumed the Captain, coming back again 
to enforce this charge upon his mind, “ there may be, for anything I can 
say, a chase ; and I might be took while I was waiting, if you didn’t show 
yourself smart with the door.” 

Bob again assured the Captain that he would be prompt and wakeful ; 
and the Captain having made this prudent arrangement, went home to 
Mrs. Mac Stinger’s for the last time. 

The sense the Captain had of its being the last time, and of the awful 
purpose hidden beneath his blue waistcoat, inspired him with such a 
mortal dread of Mrs. Mac Stinger, that the sound of that lady’s foot 
downstairs at any time of the day, was sufficient to throw him into a fit of 
trembling. It fell out, too, that Mrs. Mac Stinger was in a charming 
temper — mild and placid as a house-lamb ; and Captain Cuttle’s con- 
science suffered terrible twinges, when she came up to inquire if she could 
cook him nothing for his dinner. 

“ A nice small kidney-pudding now, Cap’en Cuttle,” said his landlady : 
“ or a sheep’s heart. Don’t mind my trouble.” 

“ No thank ’ee, Ma’am,” returned the Captain. 

“ Have a roast fowl,” said Mrs. Mac Stinger, “ with a bit of weal 
stuffing and some egg sauce. Come, Cap’en Cuttle ! Give yourself a 
little treat ! ” . J 

“No thank ’ee, Ma’am,” returned the Captain very humbly. 
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“I’m sure you’re out of sorts, and want to be stimilated,” said Mrs. 
Mac Stinger. “ Why not have, for once in a way, a bottle of sherry 
wine ? ” 

“ Well Ma’am,” rejoined the Captain, “ if you ’d be so good as take 
a glass or two, I think I would try that. Would you do me the favour. 
Ma’am,” said the Captain, torn to pieces by his conscience, “ to accept a 
quarter’s rent a-head ? ” 

“ And why so, Cap’en Cuttle? ” retorted Mrs. Mac Stinger — sharply, as 
the Captain thought. 

The Captain was frightened to death. “ If you would Ma’am,” he 
said with submission, “ it would oblige me. I can’t keep my money very 
well. It pays itself out. I should take it kind if you’d comply.” 

“ Well, Cap’en Cuttle,” said the unconscious Mac Stinger, rubbing her 
hands, “ you can do as you please. It ’s not for me, with my family, to 
refuse, no more than it is to ask.” 

“ And would you, Ma’am,” said the Captain, taking down the tin 
canister in which he kept his cash, from the top -shelf of the cupboard, 
“be so good as offer eighteen-pence a-piece to the little family all round ? 
If you could make it convenient, Ma’am, to pass the word presently for 
them children to come for’ard, in a body, I should be glad to see ’em.” 

These innocent Mac Stingers were so many daggers to the Captain’s 
breast, when they appeared in a swarm, and tore at him with- the con- 
fiding trustfulness he so little deserved. The eye of Alexander Mac 
Stinger, who had been his favourite, was insupportable to the Captain ; 
the voice of Juliana Mac Stinger, who was the picture of her mother, 
made a coward of him. 

Captain Cuttle kept up appearances, nevertheless, tolerably well, and 
for an hour or two was very hardly used and roughly handled by the 
young Mac Stingers : who in their childish frolics, did a little damage also 
to the glazed hat, by sitting in it, two at a time, as in a nest, and drum- 
ming on the inside of the crown with their shoes. At length the Captain 
sorrowfully dismissed them: taking leave of these cherubs with the 
poignant remorse and grief of a man who was going to execution. 

In the silence of night, the Captain packed up his heavier property in 
a chest, which he locked, intending to leave it there, in all probability for 
ever, but on the forlorn chance of one day finding a man sufficiently bold 
and desperate to come and ask for it. Of his lighter necessaries, the 
Captain made a bundle ; and disposed his plate about his person, ready 
for flight. At the hour of midnight, when Brig Place was buried in 
slumber, and Mrs. Mac Stinger was lulled in sweet oblivion, with her in- 
fants around her, the guilty Captain, stealing down on tiptoe, in the dark, 
opened the door, closed it softly after him, and took to liis heels. 

Pursued by the image of Airs. Mac Stinger springing out of bed, and, 
regardless of costume, following and bringing him back ; pursued also by 
a consciousness of his enormous crime ; Captain Cuttle held on at a great 
pace, and allowed no grass to grow under his feet, between Brig Place 
and the Instrument-maker’s door. It opened when he knocked — for Bob 
was on the watch — and when it was bolted and locked behind him, 
Captain Cuttle felt comparatively safe. 

“ Whew! ” cried the Captain, looking round him, “It ’s a breather ! ” 

“ Nothing the matter, is there, Captain ? ” cried the gaping Bob. 
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dombey and son. 


“ No no ! ” said Captain Cuttle, after changing colour, and listening to 
a passing footstep in the street. “But mind ye, my lad; if any lady, 
except either of them two as you see t ’other day, ever comes and asks 
for Cap’en Cuttle, be sure to report no person of that name known, nor 
never heard of here ; observe them orders, will you ? ” 

« I ’ll take care, Captain,” returned Bob. 

“You mi"ht say— if you liked,” hesitated the Captain, “that you d 
read in the paper that a Cap’en of that name was gone to Australia, 
emigrating, along with a whole ship’s complement of people as had all 

swore never to come back no more.” . . n 

Bob nodded his understanding of these instructions ; and Captain Cuttle 
promising to make a man of him if lie obeyed orders, dismissed him 
yawning, to his bed under the counter, and went aloft to the chamber ot 

Solomon Gills. 1.11 

What the Captain suffered next day, whenever a bonnet passed, or now 
often he darted out of the shop to elude imaginary Mac Stingers, 
and sought safety in the attic, cannot be told. But to avoid the fatigues 
attendant on this means of self preservation, the Captain curtained the 
class door of communication between the shop and parlour, on the inside ; 
fitted a key to it from the bunch that had been sent to him ; and cut a 
small hole of espial in the wall. The advantage of this fortification is 
obvious. On a bonnet appearing, the Captain instantly slipped into his 
garrison, locked himself up, and took a secret observation of the enemy. 
Finding it a false alarm, the Captain instantly slipped out again. And the 
bonnets in the street were so very numerous, and alarms were so inseparable 
from their appearance, that the Captain was almost incessantly slipping in 

and out all day long. . . . t , ... , ,. . 

Captain Cuttle found time, however, in the midst ot this tatigumg 
service to inspect the stock; in connexion with which he had the general 
idea (very laborious to Eob) that too much friction could not be bestowed 
upon it, and that it could not be made too bright. He also ticketed a 
few attractive looking articles at a venture, at prices ranging from ten 
shillings to fifty pounds, and exposed them in the window to the great 
astonishment of the public. 

After effecting these improvements, Captain Cuttle, surrounded by the 
instruments, began to feel scientific : and looked up at the stars at night, 
through the skylight, when he was smoking his pipe m the httle back 
parlour before going to bed, as if he had established a kind of proper y 
in them. As a tradesmen in the city, too, he began to have an 
in the Lord Mayor, and the Sheriffs, and in Public Companies; and felt 
bound to read the quotations of the Funds every day, though he was 
unable to make out, on any principle of navigation, what the figures meant, 
and could have very well dispensed with the fractions. Florence, the 
Captain waited on, with his strange news of Uncle Sol, immediately after 
takin°- possession of the Midshipman ; but she was away from home. o 
the Captain sat himself down in his altered station of life, with no company 
but Eob the Grinder ; and losing count of time, as men do when great 
changes come upon them, thought musingly of Walter, and of Solomon 
Gills, and even of Mrs. Mac Stinger herself, as among the things that had 
been. • 
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Novelty in FRENCH CORNICES at 20s. 

Amost varied and beautiful assortment of these elegant PARISIAN NOVELTIES, which threaten entirely to 
supersede all of British manufacture, from 20s. and upwards, complete for any ordinary window (if inlaid with 
velvet of any colour about 16s. each extra), is now on SALE at WILLIAM S. BURTON’S (late RIPPON and 
BURTON’S,) 39, Oxford-street, corner of Newman-street. 

Detailed Catalogues, with Engravings, as well as of every Ironmongery article, sent (per post) free. 


THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR SILVER. 


The high estimate formed by the public during the ten years WILLIAM S. BURTON’S (late RIPPON and 
BURTON’S) chemically-purified material has been before it (made into every useful and ornamental article 
usually made in silver, possessing, as it does, the characteristic purity and durability of silver), has called into 
existence the deleterious compounds of “ Albata Plate,” ** Berlin Silver,” and other so-called substitutes; 
they are at best but bad imitations of the genuine articles manufactured and sold only by him. 


Fiddle Pattern. 

Table Spoons and Forks, full size, per dozen . 12s. Od. 
Dessert ditto and ditto, ditto . . . . 10 0 

Tea ditto and ditto, ditto . . , .50 

Gravy ditto . 3 0 


Threaded Pattern. 
28s. Od. 

21 0 
11 0 
6 0 


King’s Pattern. 
30s. Od. 

25 0 
12 0 
7 0 


NICKEL ELECTRO-PLATED. 

The real NICKEL SILVER, introduced and made only by WILLIAM S. BURTON, (late RIPPON and 
BURTON’S), when plated by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Company, is beyond all comparison the 
very best article, next to sterling silver, that can be employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally. In 
the lengthened and increasing popularity of the material itself, and the high character of the method of plating, 
the public have a guarantee that the articles sold by W. S. BURTON (and by him only) are, as it regards wear, 
immeasurably superior to what can be supplied at any other house, while by no possible test can they be dis- 
tinguished from real silver. 


Fiddle. Thread. King’s. Fiddle. Thread. King’s 


Teaspoons, per doz. . 

18s. 

32s, 

38s. 

Table Forks, per doz. 

. 40s. 68s. 

75S. 

Dessert Forks „ 

30 

46 

58 

Table Spoons „ 

40 72 

80 

Dessert Spoons „ 

30 

62 

62 



Tea and coffee sets, waiters, candlesticks, &c., at proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the 
patent process. Detailed Catalogues, with engravings, as well as of every ironmongery article, sent (per post) 
free. 

WILLIAM S. BURTON’S (late RIPPON and BURTON’S) Stock of general Furnishing Ironmongery 
is literally the largest in the world, and as no language can be employed to give a correct idea of its variety 
and extent, purchasers are invited to call and inspect it. 

39, OXFORD STREET (CORNER OF NEWMAN STREET). 
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A GENTLEM AN. 

What is a gentleman ! — a fellow-man 
Who tries to be as perfect as he can. 

A gentleman is one who has a mind 
For things respectable, and things refined ; 

You’ll know a gentleman by conversation, 

And matters which pertain to education. 

A gentleman is civil and polite, 

Not often wrong, but very often right ; 

A gentleman, in matters of the purse, 

Will make his fortune better — never worse. 

These various qualities go very far 
To make a man a gentlemanly star : 

Yet more’s required — (dispute it, if you can), 

To constitute a perfect gentleman. 

Manners and learning (you will all confess) 

Are nought without the supplement of dress ; 

Good dress, in fact, will cover sore defects, 

While credit on the wearer it reflects. 

Moses and Son, are such as all admire 
For articles in gentlemen’s attire ; 

A suit from Messrs. Moses* stylish Mart, 
Respectable appearance can impart : 

The “ beau ideal” which the mind supposes, 

Is one who dresses in the clothes of Moses. 

No slovenly appearance they impart, 

But all is neat, though elegantly smart : 

This is the reason why the gents repair 
To Messrs. Moses’ Warehouse — you know where ; 
And, on these grounds, have Messrs. Moses sought 
The favour of respectable support. 

Moses and Son (dispute it, if you can), 

Make all their articles on such a plan, 

As cannot fail to make — 

A GENTLEMAN. 


LIST OF PRICES. 


Made to Measure. 

£ 

Cashmerette Codringtons . . from 0 

„ Taglionis, silk collar and cuffs l 

Cambridge Coat, lined throughout . . 2 

Tweed Coat 0 

Sporting Coat 0 

Dress Coat 1 

,, ,, Best quality manufactured . . 2 

Frock Coat 1 

„ „ Best quality manufactured . . 3 

Rich Pattern Vest 0 

Cassimere or Cloth . . . • . . 0 

Tweed Trowsers 0 

Single Milled Doe Skin ditto . . . . 1 

Best or Dress ditto l 

Boys’ Hussar and Tunic Suits . . . 1 

Mourning: to any extent 


s. d. 
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Ready Made. 


Blouses from 0 

2 0 Cashmerette Codringtons .... 0 

5 0 Cambridge’s Chesterfield Polkas, and all) 

16 0 the newest Patterns . . . from J 

13 6 Tweed Coats 0 

12 0 Sporting Coats 0 

15 0 Dress Coats 1 

15 0 „ „ Extra Superfine, a superior Coat l 

3 0 Frock Coat 1 

8 0 Extra Superfine*a superior Coat . . . 2 

8 6 Roll Collar Vest 0 

8 0 Fancy Satins 0 

2 0 Cloth or Cassimere . .... 0 

6 0 Tweed Trowsers . . • . . . . 0 

8 0 Fancy Cassimere or Doeskins . . .0 

Boys’ Tunic and Hussar Suits . . . . 0 

can be had at Five Minutes’ notice. 


S. d. 
2 6 
16 6 


0 18 0 

8 6 
6 6 


Gratis and Post-free! — The new Book, entitled Fashion’s Favourite, descriptive of the Houses, and inter- 
spersed with Poetical tales, &c., together with a novel system of self-measurement, important to country 
residents. 

Take Notice. — The prices of the articles are marked in plain figures, and no abatement can be made. 
Observe also, that any article may be exchanged, or that the money paid may be returned. 

*** The Establishment closes at sun-set on Fridays, until sun-set on Saturdays, when business is 
resumed till 12 o’clock. 

ESSENTIAL CAUTION. — E. Moses and Son are under the necessity of guarding the public against 
imposition, having learned that the untradesmanlike falsehood of “ Being connected with them,” or “ It’s 
the same concern,” has been resorted to in many instances and for obvious reasons. The Proprietors have 
no connection with any other house, and those who would prevent disappointment should observe the address, 

E. MOSES 6c SON, Tailors, Woollen Drapers, Hosiers, Furriers, 
Hatters, Boot and Shoe Makers, and General Outfitters for 
Ladies and Gentlemen, 

154, 155, 156, Be 157 Minories, Be 83, 84, 85, Be 86, Aldgate, City 

London. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, PRINTERS, WHITE FRIARS. 



